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of composition is to 
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‘L’affaire Adolphus’: Repercussions for ‘62 


From Our Dallas 
Correspondent 
DALLAS 

Dallas Democrats, cudgels in 
hand, are plotting a quick; 
brisk thrashing for Republican 
Congressman Bruce Alger two 
years hence. 

Coincidentally, Alger’s well- 
groomed Princtonian scalp is the 
rallying point for insurgents—both 
loyalist and  conservative—who 
seek an end to present leadership 
by county party heads. 


L’affaire Adolphus—the anti- 
Johnson demonstration Alger led 
with gusto—will be the key emo- 
tional issue in 1962. Indeed, this 
prompted the only public criti- 
cism of Alger that has reached 
anything approaching wide-spread 
proportions here since he was first 
elected in 1952. 

For the first time in two cam- 
paigns Democratic hopefuls are 
literally standing in line to take 
a crack at him. ‘‘Alger can be 
licked,’’ Joe Bailey Humphreys, 
a long-time loyalist leader, says 
flatly. ‘‘We’ve just got to hold our 
party back together to handle the 
_mechanics of carrying out the 
job.” , ii 
The conservatives agree, al- 
though for somewhat different 
reasons. A businessman whose 
wholesale plumbing company 
grosses $7.5 million annually puts 
it this way: ‘“‘Dallas is beginning 
to feel the pressure on the pocket- 
book, and Dallas always has been 
sensitive to that sort of pressure. 
“It’s nice to have a congress- 
man with what he calls princi- 
ples, but we are ready for some 
practical politics for a change.” 


Federal Center 


Sore spot for the city’s finan- 
cial community is lack of action 
of the $24.5 million federal center 
in the west end of downtown. This 
would group all federal agencies 
under one roof and save, General 
Services Administration says, 
$150,000 annually in rents. 





When President Eisenhower 
whacked this item from his budg- 
et in 1959, Alger defended the 
action as ‘“‘good economy.” When 
Democrats refused to go along 
with the appropriation in 1960, 
Alger called the action ‘‘bad poli- 
tics.’’ 


As a speculative deal, combines 
headed by W. W. Overton, Sr., 
Texas Bank & Trust Company 
chairman, and the Clint Murchi- 
son interests have bought mil- 
lions of dollars of land in the vi- 
cinity of the building site, located 
in the 1100 block of Commerce. 

Right now their purchases are 
covered by parking lots instead 
of the desired office buildings and 
smart shops. The area even has a 
title, ‘‘The Cimiotti Soil Bank,” 
named for S. P. Cimiotti, agent for 
the purchases before the true buy- 
ers came to light early this fall 

This year Overton made a token 
(some called it a protest) contri- 
bution to the campaign of Joe 
Pool, who did not do any serious 
campaigning until the weekend of 
the Adolphus deal. 

Pool, former state legislator 
and a.frequent office seeker, lost 
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Cong. Bruce Alger 





to Alger, 129,886 to 96,709. He 
crammed a lot of work into radio 
and TV spots on the Adolphus is- 
sue. For his efforts, he received 
many protest votes and was the 
target of a $200,000 libel suit that 
Alger still avers he'll pursue in 
court. 


At least one national pollster— 
Elmo Roper—says that Nixon lost 
Texas because of the Adolphus 
incident. 

There seems to be no other rea- 
son than the Adolphus row for 
Alger running behind Nixon in 
the county by 20,000 votes. Nixon 
got 149,377, Alger 129,886. 

Word also filtered down from 
national Republican. headquarters 
that GOP bigwigs are ired at Al- 
ger’s actions. ‘‘He should have had 
better sense than to pull a 
damned fool stunt like that’’ was 
one quoted remark. 


Some Republicans point to the 
fact that Kennedy carried Texas 
by only- 45,264 votes of 2,288,940 
cast. That means a switch of 22,- 
633 votes—less than one per cent 
of the total—would have given 
Nixon Texas. 

Republicans in Marshall, for ex- 
ample, blame Alger for Har- 
rison County reversing its vote of 
the last two presidential years and 
going for Kennedy-Johnson. “This 
is Mrs. Johnson’s home county, 
and her husband probably gained 
a vote for every hair of her head 
that was mussed,” said a former 
GOP county secretary. The News 
Messenger said editorially ‘“Big D 
is now little d” after the incident. 


Candidates 
These are the people Dallas is 

talking about as the men the 

Democrats might choose to run 

against Alger: 

@ County Judge W. L. Sterrett, 
who recoiled in alarm last 

week when his name was publicly 

advanced as a candidate. A 

shrewd practical politician, he 

knows the danger of getting too 
(Continued on Page 8) 





GOP PROTESTS VOTE COUNT 


AUSTIN 

Contending, basically, that 
more invalidly marked votes 
were counted for Kennedy than 
for Nixon, Texas Republican 
leaders fought Democratic 
state officials all week in the 
mails, the courts, and the 
press. 

Under state law, voters have 
to scratch all candidates they do 
not want to vote for, leaving un- 
marked the names of the candi- 
dates they are voting for. Many 
voters failed to scratch candidates 
of two minor parties, thus invali- 
dating their ballots. 

Thad Hutcheson, state Republi- 
can chairman, said that in the 
238 counties using paper ballots, 
where about 1,250,000 votes were 
cast, at least 10% of the votes 
were invalid on the average, but 
the percentage thrown out varied 
from zero to 43%. “I think the 
margin would narrow if all these 
invalid ballots were put in or all 
thrown out,” he said. 

He believes 100,000 to 200,000 





ballots are involved. ‘‘My feeling 
is that more were thrown out in 
conservative, better-income pre- 
cincts with a heavy Republican 
vote,” he said. “I do not say it’s 
a conspiracy or anything like 
that, but Nixon lost more votes. 
My personal feeling is, there is a 
chance that it would overturn the 
results if all the votes were 
counted and the improper ones 
disqualified.’’ 

Monday GOP officials asked 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson for a state 
investigation. He denied it, but 
consented to a court test on 
ground the GOP selected, Wichita 
County. 

Wednesday Dist. Judge Harris 
Gardner in Austin agreed with 
Wilson’s contention that there 
was not enough evidence of 
fraud to justify an investigation 
in Wichita County. Thursday GOP 
leaders demanded of Gov. Price 
Daniel, Atty. Gen. Wilson, and 
Secy. of State Zollie Steakley a 
“fair and legal recount” in the 
238 paper-ballot counties. Friday 





they continued their protest as 
the state canvassing board tabu- 
lated the official results. They 
were contending that without a 
recount, “there is no possible way 
to ascertain the true presidential 
winner in Texas.” 

Hutcheson says the GOP also 
has evidence of irregularities they 
will ask be prosecuted—from four 
to ten in each of the big counties, 
for example. In San Antonio, FBI 
special agent in charge T. E. 
Bishop disclosed the Justice Dept. 
in Washington instructed him to 
conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion into alleged irregularities in 
south-side precinct 138, which 
went for Kennedy, 247-80. In Har- 
ris County, the county GOP chair- 
man, Jarnes Bertron, said ten al- 
leged violations will be taken to 
the FBI and the district attorney 
before November ends, and an- 
other 20 will be pursued later. 
“We intend to prosecute every 
last one of the cases we can prove 
during the next two years,’ he 
said. 





A Talk with Yarborough 





We will serve 
group or party 
will hew hard to 
truth as we find 
and the right as we 


see it. 





Ralph on Education 


And Next Congress 


AUSTIN 

Enthusiastic as ever, yet 
cautious before the changing 
political winds, Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough discussed the pros- 
pects of the new administration 
and his own views of the crisis 
in American education during 
a two-hour session with the 
Observer. 

Declining to predict his future 
relationship with the White House, 
the new senior senator said blunt- 
ly: “Under Washington protocol 
relationships aren’t established by 
you. They’re established by the 
president.’’ 

He added jocularly, “I'd defi- 
nitely say better than under Ei- 
senhower.”’ 

Yarborough is fresh from a stint 
of hard campaigning for the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket. He foresees | 
a “very active’’ administration 
and believes ‘‘the caretaker phase 
of government is ended.” The 
early weeks of the new Congress 
should witness ‘‘about a cross be 
tween the 100 Days and a normal! 
rate of progression.’’ 

The senator and his staff ex- 
pect to leave for Washington just 
after Christmas. 

Conservative strength 
gress, Yarborough feels, will not 
be ‘‘nearly as strong as under Ei- 
senhower—because under LEisen- 


hower it was nurtured, bolstered, | 


encouraged by the executive 
branch. Under Kennedy it (con- 
gressional conservatism) will not 
be encouraged by the executive 
branch,”’ but will be ‘‘countered’’ 
by a strong executive. 

Yarborough apparently does not 
wish to encourage speculation on 
any new role he might have as 
the senior senator from Texas 
‘“‘When I went to the Senate in 
1957 the Republican press 
ferred to me as the ‘minority 
senator,’’’ he said. After he de 
feated William Blakley in the reg 
ular election of 1958, ‘‘they didn’t 
start calling me the majority sen 
ator, either.’’ The same Repub! 
can press, he said, has been call- 
ing him the ‘‘junior senator’’ and 
now “I don’t anticipate much 
‘senior senator talk’’’ from them 

Johnson, he predicts, will 
a “very active’’ vice-president, 
and will be ‘‘a key figure in the 
early parliamentary battles over 
the rules in the Senate.”’ 

Will he support anyone in the 
forthcoming Senate race? “Oh, 
no,” Yarborough said. ‘I feel 
that’s a matter for the people 
The people have enough intelli 
gence to fill the position and they 
don’t want you to tell them.”’ 

He would not comment on Gov 
Price Daniel’s announcement to 
give ‘first refusal’’ on the inter 
im appointment to Yarborough’s 
rival in the 1958 Senate campaign 
William Blakley. ‘I don’t think 


re- 


be 


it would be appropriate for me 


to comment,” he said. 


Texas Better Off 
Yarborough said he will ask for 


a place on the important Senate || 
appropriations committee. What 


are his chances for the assign 

ment? “It’s impossible to say,’’ | 
Yarborough said. ‘It depends on 
how many other people apply and 


how many are senior to me.” A}| 


] e's state money only for 


number of other factors are in- 
volved, including wholesale shifts | 


in Con-| 


assignments. “It 
possible for me to get 
said, ‘‘even if I don’t 
eniority for it. If_I were 
| state I don’t think 
> any chance to get on 
Texas has a “big stake’’ 
oriations bills. 


Texas as a whole is much bet- 
ter off by having a man it’s sup- 
ported in the White House,” Yar- 
borough said, “and a Texan as 
vice-president, Texan as speaker, 
and Texans with seniority 
House — all in the same 
political party as the president. 


rittee 


many 


in the 


definitely that we'll 
done in this Congress,’’ 
believes also that he 
will be able to get 
ne. This will be his third 
s and his fifth session, he 
gotten acquainted 
Senate colleagues and 

permanent committee 
s own staff, he said, has 
icreasingly efficient and 
the intricacies of 


re 


nas 


with 


any of the things I hope 
ymplish,’’ Yarborough said, 
art of Kennedy’s program.” 
rs the ‘‘broad principle” 
slackened hard money pol- 
reduction of interest 
start the country moving 

a 5% growth.” 


egislation that he will actively 
t in the next Congress in- 
cold-war GI Bill (which 
the Senate 57-31, but not 
extension of the Na- 
Defense Education Act of 
he co-authored and 
hopes to see expanded to 
arships and to cover teachers 
ng summer school work; loans 
its for college classrooms; 
the depressed areas bill. 
Continued on Page 2) 


| Tuition Hike 
Recommended 


AUSTIN 

4 recommendation for a 
$50-a-year tuition’ increase for 
students at Texas’ tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universi- 
ties was made by the Texas 
Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation Tuesday. 


The commission suggested 
a $150 tuition charge for the 
full nine-month term, or $75 
a semester. Present fees are 
| $50 per semester, or $100 for 
| nine months. 


rhe recommendation will 
go before the next legislature 
in January. Although the leg- 
islature may accept, reject, or 
modify the proposals, the 
ommission’s decisions always 
much influence with 
legisiators. 


nis 


ri0use) 
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carry 


The 1957 legislature in- 
reased tuition fees $25 per 


semester. 


The commission also rec- 
ommended, with certain pro- 
| visions, that the University of 
| Houston be fully tax-support- 
ed. At present the school re- 


the first two college years. 














Yarborough on Education 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Yarborough igs a member of the 
special Senate committee on man- 
power, which he says is now com- 
piling “a very complex study, 
covering the whole spectrum of 
human effort.’ It will seek to 
show “what we can do to make 
society more productive’ in an 
increasingly technological age, he 
said. 

“Right at the height of unem- 
ployment, which was worst in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania,” 





Reporter 
he said, ‘‘in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, there were 156 categories of 
jobs where people could have 
been employed if they had been 
qualified.” The manpower study 
will give a broad view of how 
the nation’s skills can best be put 
to use. 

This will be an active Congress, 
he believes. In recent Congresses 
important bills were vetoed — 
“the depressed areas bill was ve- 
toed twice’’ — and others ‘‘were 
stopped by the threat of veto, like 
the GI education bill."’ 


Views on Education 

Why has he taken the lead in 
the Senate on education prob- 
lems? ‘‘Because I think our na- 
tional survival and national 
growth depend on education,” he 
replied. But there is more to it 
than that, he said. ‘‘The greatest 
field for development and growth 
in America is the human brain 
and intellect — that’s why I think 
education is the most challenging 
problem before Congress. 

“‘We talk about what democracy 
means,” Yarborough said, ‘‘we 
talk about what freedom of re- 
ligion and freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press mean. But 
what does freedom of the press 
mean if they can’t read intelli- 
gently?"”" What is freedom of 
speech if they don’t understand 
complex arguments and _state- 
ments? 

He cited C. P. Snow’s Cam- 
bridge lectures. “He said we've 
passed out of the industrial rev- 
olution into the scientific age,” 
Yarborough seid. The age of the 
industrial revolution has lasted 
two centuries, it has given the 
human race time for leisurely 
pursuits — time to cultivate the 
mind. The last 15 years ‘‘we've 
been in the infancy of the new 
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scientific age’’ and no one can 
tell now what modern science will 
uncover to allow man to devote 
himself more fully to the mind 
and the spirit. The new age “will 
require of man more schooling, 


more self-discipline, than he’s 
ever had before.”’ 
“In this country,” he said, 


“we're losing a lot of our poten- 
tial brainpower by the failure to 
educate our youth. In Texas, out 
of every 100 young people between 
18 and 21, 31% are in college. In 
California that percentage is 60, 
in Utah it’s 64, in Massachusetts 
it’s 53. Of course, same states are 


Why should the young people of 
Texas not be given a better op- 
portunity to go to college, he 
asked. ‘‘One out of three of them 
in Texas get to college,” in Calif- 
ornia and other states ‘‘three out 
of five.” In Texas the low per- 
centage is explained in terms of 


\ the large low income groups. 


“But the object of democragy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is to allow children the 
opportunity of an education re- 
gardless of economic status or 
family orientation, 

“We have a need for this col- 
lege training,’’ he continued. 
“Why, in Russia they have more 
than twice as many engineering 
students as we have in America, 
more than twice as many science 
and engineering students as the 
whole free world combined. , 

“A lot of people say we must 
educate these young people for 
national survival. I say if we edu- 
cate our young people properly 
national survival will follow.” In 
his primitive stage man was only 
interested in his physical well- 
being; religion came and helped 
satisfy his spiritual needs. ‘‘Now 
full educational opportunity is the 
only thing that will let him live 
as a full man. It should be the 
great goal of democracy at this 
time. 

“In 1958 we graduated 7,000 
medical doctors,” he said. ‘In 
the same year Russia graduated 
16,000 — but 2,000 of the Rus- 
sians’ 16,000 were pledged to 
overseas services. And those 2,000 
were trained in the languages, 
the customs, the mores, the ways 
of life, of the underdeveloped 
peoples of the world — in the 
tribal languages of Africa, in the 
many languages of India” and 
even in the Indian dialects of 
South America. 

The Russians have set up a 
special university in Moscow, he 
said, to train thousands of foreign 
students. There are more foreign 
students in America now than in 
Russia, he said, “but we don’t 
treat them in such a manner that 
they'll go home with a warm 
feeling for the United States.” 
Yarborough believes the United 
States ought to encourage more 
foreign students to study here. 

“Why, if those Russian doctors 
had been sent inte the Congo ten 
years ago, Lubumbsa would be 
king there now and the Commu- 
nists in control of the whole 
Congo. 

“There are undeveloped coun- 
tries around the world crying for 
our assistance,”’ he said. “You 
have to remember that over half 
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the world is still hungry and 
America has billions of dollars 
in food stored away. 


Texas ‘Obstacles’ 


“Children go to school hungry 
in America—and in Texas,” Yar- 
borough said, pausing to empha- 
size the word “Texas,” —‘‘and 
they stay hungry all day because 
school boards won't let them have 
school lunch money.’’ Then he 
launched into a _ free-wheeling 
criticism of educational short- 
comings in Texas. 

“I have a report from New 
Braunfels the past week that was 
sent to me from a teacher through 
friends—that some of the children 
there are too weak to play on the 
Playgrounds fer lack of food, and 
they don’t have a school lunch 
program. 

“The problem is right here at 
home,” he said. ‘‘We need a re- 
invigorated democracy right here 
at home .. . Some things get 
worse instead of better. 

“Two years ago,” he said, “they 
tried to abolish the school lunch 
program in Texas.’’ A governor's 
survey committee recommended 
it, he said, but it was blocked. 

“Then last fall, after the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
‘58 went into operation, the reg- 
‘ents of five state colleges in Texas 
refused to allow students to bor- 
row money from the federal gov- 
ernment to continue their studies, 
on the grounds it was wrong to 
borrow money from the federal 
government.” The colleges were 
Sam Houstin, Southwest Texas, 
Sul Ross, Stephen F. Austin, and 
East Texas. ‘‘One college was re- 
quired to send back to the gov- 
ernment $30,000 it had for mak- 
ing loans to needy students with 
good academic records. 

“After long work and much ef- 
fort,” Yarborough said, ‘‘the reg- 
ents of those five schools rescind- 
ed their ill-advised policy this 
summer and now permit students 
to apply for those loans. 

Obstacles to progress are set up 
in Texas ‘which should never 
rise in a modern democracy,” 
Yarborough said. 

“This fall,” he continued, “the 
state library beard through its 
chairman issued an order on Oct- 
ober 6 for the abolition of the 
federal community services pro- 
gram — including bookmobiles. 
The chairman branded this 
as an undesirable giveaway 
Program, but stated orally that it 
would be consolidated under the 
extension program—which means 
its destruction. 

“Texas is 47th among the states 
in library services to its people,” 
he said. ‘‘Under the federal legis- 
lation bookmobile services have 
been extended to 24 counties, 
more than any state in the Union, 
and in 50 more counties plans were 
being made to extend it. But 
Texas ought to be the state that 
wants the fullest application’”’ of 
the bookmobile service. 

“The fight for the realization of 
our democratic goals should not 
be waged only in Washington or 
only in Austin — but in every 
Paper, in every school board, in 
every city and council meeting, 
on every street corner,”’ wherever 
government acts and decides. 
“And in a democracy that means 
a totality effort.” 

How does he feel now about his 
role as senator from Texas? In 
reply, Yarborough said he remem- 
bered meeting a professor of 
medicine at Gaveston who asked 
him if he would rather be gov- 
ernor of Texas or U.S. senator. 
Then without waiting for an an- 
swer, the doctor said, “ “You'd 
have a lot more fun being gov- 
ernor, but I think you can do a 
lot more good for the country 
being senator.’ After 3% years, 
I think that Galveston doctor had 
it figured out exactly right.” 

Ww. M. 





New Political Era? 





More Judgeships 


ww Rep. Wade Spilman of Mc- 

Allen, candidate for the 
House speakership against Rep. 
James Turman of Gober, told 
Houston reporters the next legis- 
lature is almost solidly committed 
to steer clear of a general retail 
sales tax. 


w Speculation on the Senate 

race has not excluded the 
possibility that Gov. Price Daniel 
may be entertaining thoughts 
about getting into the special 
election next year and chooses to 
appoint William Blakley to the 
interim term because Blakley 
would be expected not to run him- 
self. 


Political Intelligence 


Fd Bill Grissom, defeated Re- 

publican candidate for JP in 
Austin, won his suit in district 
court charging that a corporation 
made an illegal $600 campaign 
contribution to his Democratic 
rival, Curtis Lacey. The court 
granted a $1,200 judgment against 
Texas-Louisiana Lustre Craft Co., 
of which Lacey is president. The 
company will appeal. 








YW A new group, known as the 

Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Conservatives, has been 
organized by University of Texas 
students. Prospective speakers in- 
clude William Buckley, Strom 
Thurmond, Styles Bridges, and 
James Byrnes. 


ww Passage is expected early in 

the next Congress of an om- 
nibus judgeship bill providing ad- 
ditional judges for Texas districts. 
This would give Democrats four, 
and perhaps five, judgeships to 
fill. The bill has not passed the 
last two sessions of Congress be- 
cause Democrats did not want a 
Republican administration to dis- 
pose of the appointments. One 
replacement is now needed and 
two judges are eligible for retire- 
ment. 


Lt. Gev. Ben Ramsey is in 

line for an important federal 
appointment in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, Allen Duckworth of 
the Dallas News reported. Possi- 
ble jobs: federal district attorney, 
federal judge, national REA di- 
rector. 


w If Cong. Paul Kilday of San 

Antonio if offered and ac- 
cepts a federal judgeship, there 
may be a scramble for his seat 
in Congress. State Sen. Henry 


-the federal government 





Gonzalez, Cmsr. Albert Pena, and 
former state representative Maury 
Maverick, Jr., are all said to be 
interested if such a race develops. 


j@ Dick West of the Dallas 

News suggested Allan Shiv- 
ers announce for the Senate, ar- 
guing it was the only remaining 
way for Shivers to assert his con- 
servatism. 


Bexar County’s leading lob- 

byist, Youngs C. Creek, has 
been cut from San Antonio River 
Authority payroll. State represen- 
tative Marshall Bell, previously on 
$100 monthly retainer, has also 
been dropped. James McCrory of 
the San Antonio Express, wrote, 
“The end of Crook’s reign marks 
the end of a political era... 
With the political climate chang- 
ing, Crook lost much of his ef- 
fectiveness . . . The makeup of 
the legislature has become in- 
creasingly liberal and Crook has 
always been associated with con- 
servative elements.”’ 


i“ Texas Businessman specu- 
lates that the price the legis- 
lature will have to pay for the 
salary hike will be ‘‘public pres- - 
sure . . to prevent members 
from representing clients for pay 
before agencies of the state.”’ 


Scripps-Howard writer Neil 

McNeil reports that Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough “has a ‘‘friend- 
ly’ connection with the new pres- 
ident’ which ‘‘should not hurt his 
chances of getting what he wants 
and needs from executive agen- 
cies and departments.’’ Yarbor- 
ough’s vigorous campaign for 
Kennedy ‘‘should back his rela- 
tionship with the new administra- 
tion.”’ 


Fd A letter sent out to mem- 
bers of the Texas Assn. of 
Life Underwriters by Ned. P. 
King, vice-president of Fidelity 
Union Life, warned that to sup- 
port Kennedy-Johnson would 
mean “greater encouragement by 
to en- 
croach further into the insurance 
field by forcing everybody to 
come under the social security 
program through the new plan 
for hospitalization of aged per- 
sons.” Another letter sent out by 
O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio in- 
surance man, said the Democratic 
platform “was written by Walter 
Reuther and his henchman, Ches- 
ter Bowles. It is a socialistic man- 
ifesto which attacks free private 
enterprise on every front.’’ 





The Way of Life 


* Nearly 40% of Texas students 
drop out of high school be- 
fore graduating, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency reported to the US. 
department of labor. The national 
average is 30%. Warren Hitt, 
deputy commissioner of TEA, 
said increased emphasis is being 
placed on a guidance program to 
encourage high school students 
to get all the education and 
training possible. ; 
” The student senate at SMU 
has asked the administration 
to rescind its present ban on off- 
campus drinking. At present. SMU 
prohibits any drinking by stu- 
dents both on and off campus 
whether school is in session or 
not. Student senate president 
Douglas McLean emphasized the 
students are not attempting to 
change the ban on campus drink- 
ing. ‘‘The emphasis is upon peo- 
ple returning to the campus,’’ he 
said. “‘We ask that they be judged 
as to their general conduct.”’ 
oe An inaugural program for 
the remodeled El Paso Mu- 
seum has been set for Dec. 11. 
On view for six weeks will be a 
special art exhibit of 200 works 





loaned from New York Metropoli- 
tan, Boston Museum.of Fine Arts, 
National Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, Houston Museum of Art, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, New 
Mexico Art Gallery, and National 
Institute of Fine Arts of Mexico. 
Dr. Reginald Fisher, museum 
director, said it would be ‘‘the 
most significant all-American art 
show ever presented in the South- 
west.”’ 


a Encouraged by the Dallas 

News’ “Get Out the Flag 
Campaign,”’ several organizations 
in the Dallas area have started 
community flag campaigns. The 
Minnie Miller Garden Club of 
the Cedar Crest Country Club 
began a campaign to sell 200 
American flags to the 300 home- 
owners in the area. 


ote Police in Terrell have warn- 

ed dragsters and joyriders 
that Municipal Airport runways 
are strictly off-limits. The action 
followed an incident in which an 
unidentified youth and his girl 
were almost killed while riding 
on the runway while planes were 
attempting to land. 
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PTA Opposes Federal Aid 





Smith Acquitted 


@ First Baptist Church of Dal- 
las over subscribed a budget 
of $1,195,000, which a church 
spokesman said is believed to be 
the largest local church budget 
“in the history of Christendom.’ 
@ “Russia knows they can’t 
J take us by military means, 
so they’re trying to get us to give 
up our individual freedom and 
responsibility,’ Dr. Kenneth 
Wells, president of Freedom Foun- 
dation, told a student gathering 
at Sam Houston High School in 
Houston. ‘‘Those people in our 
politics—I don’t care which party 
—who say they want more gov- 
ernment are playing right into 
the hands of the Communists.” 


The Week in Texas 


@ Two Dallas Negro attorneys 
re requested the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals to throw out the con- 
viction of Wiley College senior 
S. J. Briscoe, convicted of unlaw- 
ful assembly by Harrison County 
‘court-at-law during the Marshall 
sit-ins last March and fined $400. 
The attorneys argued the state’s 
unlawful assembly statute is in- 
definite and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. Harrison County Dist. 
Atty. Charles Allen said the stu- 
dents assembled illegally when 
they entered Woolworth’s. ‘‘We 
feel the United States was built 
on the right to do business with 
whomever you want to do busi- 
ness,”” he argued. 
@ District clerk Gene Smith of 
Dallas was acquitted in crim- 
inal district court of compelling 
a deputy to contribute to a fund 
to help pay off his 1958 campaign 
debts. A number of former and 
present deputies testified that 
Smith repeatedly demanded and 
got money from them. Smith de- 
nied he ever solicited money, and 
maintained the deputies constant- 
ly bedeviled him with offers 
which he had ‘to reject. 
@ Dr. Robert J. van Zonneveld 
af the Netherlands, an inter- 
national expert on aging who has 
been touring the country under 
sponsorship of the Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
declared in Dallas that the United 
States is lagging behind in its 
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care for the elderly. He said the 
Netherlands, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries all appear 
to be more advanced in their han- 
dling of the problem. 
@ Lawyer Pat Maloney, hired 
to defend newspaper publish- 
er Lawrence C. Pope of charges of 
robbing banks in .Thornton and 
Schulenburg, said he will plead 
his client insane. Pope was ar- 
rested by FBI agents in San An- 
tonio. 
c7 Strong backing for a teach- 
ers’ salary increase to a $4,- 
014 yearly minimum was prom- 
ised by the executive board of the 
AFL-CIO. A resolution passed by 
the board said, “‘To grant any 
smaller increase would ... be 
simply a special tax on teachers 
alone to make up for a deficit 
which all of us must and should 
pay.”’ 
¥ The liquor control board 
passed private club regula- 
tions which it expects will end 
open saloon operations in the 
state. The new rules require a 
private club which offers liquor 
to its members to conform to cer- 
tain organizational requirements 
such as maintaining a member- 
ship list at all times, carrying out 
a food service to members, and 
paying club officials and employ- 
ees from service charges uncon- 
nected with the distribution of 
liquor. 
@ Col. Alvin C. Hope of San 
Antonio, president of the In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, said in Houston an in- 
dustry-wide group has come 
“very, very close to agreeing on 
what ought to be a gas bill.’’ He 
said he believed a legislative pro- 
posal freeing gas producers and 
gatherers from utility controls 
can be ready for Congress early 
early in the next session. 
@ The Texas PTA went on rec- 
ord against federal aid to 
education in its state convention 
in Austin. “We believe that better 
schools for Texas children is our 
state’s right and our state’s re- 
sponsibility—to be paid with Tex- 
as money and without federal con- 
trols,’’ the statement said. Mrs. 
F. C. McConnell, vice-president, 
said Texas and two other states 
have opposed the national PTA’s 
endorsement of federal aid. 





Watchdog 


AUSTIN 

The U.S. broadcasting industry 
has been considerably startled by 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s direct 
and dogged insistence on his sub- 
committee’s. investigation of the 
political fairness of radio and TV 
stations. 

On Oct. 14 Yarborough wrote 
all radio and TV stations in the 
country, explaining that his sub- 
committee had been charged by 
the Congress to investigate and 
study “federal policy on uses of 
government licensed media for 
the dissemination of political opin- 
ions, news, and advertising, and 
the presentation of political can- 
didates, and a review and exam- 
ination of information and com- 
plaints concerning the dissemina- 
tion of news by such media.”’ 

Therefore, Yarborough wrote, 
“you are requested to report to 
the subcommittee within 24 hours 
of your receipt of any complaint 
made directly to you by any can- 
didate for public office, political 
committee, or individual alleg- 
ing discrimination by you .. .” 

This threw the industry in an 
uproar. Sitting in Washington to 
receive the complaints was Yar- 
borough’s counsel for the subcom- 
mittee, Creekmore Fath of Aus- 
tin. By early November more 
than 800 stations had sent in com- 
plaints; as of now, Fath said in 
Austin, practically every station 





Committee 


in the country has responded. 

Fath also asked for the scripts 
of all the major TV news com- 
mentaries from the time of the 
first Kennedy-Nixon debate on 
the major networks. He got them. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
sent over the scripts and kine- 
scopes in a truck, Fath said. 

The subcommittee has received 
a flood of mail since the election. 
Its studies will be wound up in 
January, and a report made to 
the Congress. Congress allowed 
only $35,000 for the work. 

“Broadcasting,”” a business 
weekly of TV and radio, featured 
Fath Nov. 7 in a sketch entitled 
“How to build your own hot seat 
in one easy lesson.”’ It said Fath 
spearheaded the complaint letter. 

“Though stations are confused 
and irked over its shotgun as- 
pects,’’ said the trade magazine, 
“he (Fath) insists it is merely ‘a 
request,’ though an NAB (Nation- 
al Association of Broadcasters) in- 
terpretation .. . held licensees 
‘must’ submit the complaints they 
receive within 24 hours.” — 

The resolution establishing the 
radio-TV watchdog subcommittee 
declared that the action was de- 
signed to implement the congres- 
sionally-established national pol- 
icy of fairness and impartiality in 
the use by political candidates of 
communications media operating 
under government license.”’ 


For Special Senate Election 








Candidates by the Dozen 


AUSTIN 

More than twenty Texas 
politicians of all sizes, shapes, 
and ideologies are being men- 
tioned for the special Senate 
race to fill Sen. Lyndon John- 
son’s vacant _seat next year, 
but by Thanksgiving weekend 
only one had formally an- 
nounced. The others are wari- 
ly feeling out the terrain, seek- 
ing money and ‘support, and 
waiting to see which friends 
and foes decide to run. 

Cong. Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth, announcing his candidacy 
at a news conference, stressed 
his political moderation and said 
it would be a grave error for a 
“servant of extremism”’ either of 
the right or left to be elected 
senator. 

It became increasingly likely 
that ex-Gov. Allan Shivers, fresh 
from his role as leader of the 
Democrats for Nixon movement, 
would get into the race. Shivers 
said he had been getting large 
numbers of requests to run, and 
would ‘announce his decision next 
week. Shivers’ decision to retire 
from politics had been based in 
part on his wife’s dislike of pub- 
lic life, but it is known in Austin 
that she is now urging him to 
try for the Senate. 

Shivers conferred with John 
Tower, the Republican who poll- 
ed more than 930,000 votes against 
Johnson in the general election. 
Shivers said Tower expressed an 
interest in the forthcoming elec- 
tion, but that there was no dis- 
cussion of mutual support. Tower 
is considered a certainty for the 
race. 

An advisory circulated by a 
Democrats for Tower organization 
urged Tower’s candidacy but 
warned against another situation 
like 1957 when conservative vot- 
ers split on various candidates 
and Ralph Yarborough won the 
election. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, who has 
won four statewide races without 
defeat, is making cautious sound- 
ings all over Texas. Wilson said 
he was ‘“‘sitting tight’ for a 
while. 

William Blakely of Dallas, who 
has not yet made a decision on 
accepting Gov. Daniel’s offer of 
the interim appointment, is known 
to be interested both in the in- 
terim job and the election. But 
his wife is reportedly opposed to 
the idea. Blakely had a heart at- 
tack last year and is 62 years 
old. 

Daniel has ‘said he is undecid- 
ed on a second interim choice if 
Blakely refuses, but it is specu- 
lated that John Connally of Fort 
Worth, long-time Johnson aide, 
would get the appointment. 

Ex-Congressman Martin Dies, 
an ultra-conservative from Luf- 
kin, said any announcement of his 
intentions would come after John- 
son resigns in January. A number 
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of conservative Democrats are 
urging Dies’ candidacy. 

Maury Maverick, Jr., of San 
Antonio, former state representa 
tive, said he would decide wheth 
er to run by Jan. 1. “If I run,’ 
he said, ‘it will be as one who 
cherishes the memory of Roose- 
velt by reaching out for the New 
Frontier with John Kennedy.” 

State Sen. Henry Gonzalez of 
San Antonio, a well-known lib 
eral, may make his bid if May 
erick chooses not to. Cmsr. Albert 
Pena, head of the San Antonio 
west side organization and chair 
man of Viva Kennedy - Johnson 
Club, has written a letter t 
Daniel urging him to make Gon 
zalez his interim appointee 

Cong. Jim Kilgore of McAlier 
said in Dallas he will make a de 
cision in a week or so. 

Others in the Texas congress 
ional delegation being mention 
ed for the race include Wright 
Patman of Texarkana; Frank Ik 


Vard of Wichita Falls; Olin Teague 


of College Station, and Jack 
Brooks of Beaumont. Teague 
candidacy is being pushed by the 
Brazos County Democrats 
Other _ possible candidates 


Wright Morrow of Houston, for 





teeman; Ed 


Bemocratic national commit- 
Gossett of Dallas, 
former congressman; state house 
eaker Waggoner Carr of Lub- 
ck; former state representative 
md unsuccessful gubernatorial 
date Jack Cox of Brecken- 

ige; and former state attorney 
general John Ben Shepperd of 


Houston Chronicle 
litical writer, reported from 
Austin that the special election 
not be held because of the 

Ity of raising money for 


Bo Byers, 


ering a 3 prepesal that might 
his appointee to serve until 
next general election or for 
years 
niel responded that he knew 
hing of such a proposal. His 
George Christian, said 
believes the people should 
lowed to select their sena- 





Johnson resigns his Senate 
just before his January in- 
as he is expected to 
Daniel will be required by 
call a special election with- 
days, the election to be 
1 60-90 days after that. A 
ff ig required if necessary. 


guration, 








center with the new Alfred's 


O VICTORY IN THE PA- 
CIFIC (Atlantic, Little 
Brown). Samuel Eliot Mori 
son’s final volume in his 
magnificent naval history of 
World War II. $6.50. 


O MY ANSWER (Double- 
day). Questions and answers 
selected from Billy Graham's 
syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, 


O GERSHWIN SONG 
BOOK (Simon & Schuster) 
Words and music to every 
Gershwin song you've ever 
hummed, in a book designed 
to lie flat on the piano. $10 


O GOLF I8 MY GAME 
(Doubleday). Bobby Jones, 
one of golf's all-time greats, 
tells of his life and his ca- 
reer in golf. $4.50. 


0 GOODBY TO A RIVER 
(Knopf). A Texan has writ- 
ten about Texas in a man- 
ner that has made the na 
tion understand the state in 
a new way. John Graves 
tells of a trip down the 
Brazos River. $4.50. 


O KON TIKI FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE (Rand McNally) 
Thor Heyerdahl’s epic story 
of crossing the Pacific by 
raft, with more illustrations 
than the original and with 
a simplified text. $5.95. 


O DANNY KAYE’S 
AROUND THE WORLD 
STORY BOOK (Random 
House). 104 legends, fairy 
tales and storys, some well 
known, others new, but all 
worth reading to enchanted 
children. $4.9. 





9215 Stella Link 
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CORNED BEEF 
AND GOOD BOOKS 


If you haven't been to the new 


an admirably complete stock of 
suitable for holiday gift giving 
roundings that lend themselves t 


Suggestions for Adult Giving: 


And for the Younger Readers .. 
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THE HOUSE OF BOOKS 


In the center with Alfred’s e 


Gentlemen: I enclose § 
books indicated above. Sogsrece Se 


HOUSE OF BOOKS, in the 
take time out now. You'll see 
dult and children’s books 
displayed in spacious sur- 
unhurried browsing. 


rASTE OF COURAGE: 
THE WAR, 1930-1945 (Har- 
per. World War II in the 
words of those who took 


in it. Advance price, 


S250 


BARUCH: THE PUBLIC 
YEARS (Holt). One of 
twentieth century America’s 
eading figures in the sec- 
ond volume of his important 
memoirs. $6. 


RISE AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH (Si- 
mon & Schuster). William 

Shirer, a household name 
for his radio broadcasts 
pre-war Germany, 
hronicles Hitler’s successes 
and ultimate defeat. $10. 


© GENERAL FOODS KIT- 
TCHEN COOKBOOK (Ran- 
dom House). A big, easy-to- 
ise cookbook that promises 
to become a standard fix- 
ture. $4.95. 


|] SERMONS AND SODA 
WATER (Random House). 
John O’Hara’s latest offer- 
ing. Short stories in a three- 
volume boxed set. $5.95. 


from 


]) JUNIOR ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SPORTS (Bob Merrill). Ev- 
ery boy would love to own 
this copiously illustrated 
book, which details almost 
every sport. $3.95. 


A SMALL CHILD'S BI- 
BLE. A beautifully illus- 
trated volume, available in 
both protestant and Catho- 

editions, $5.00. 





e Houston 25, Texas 
MA 38-8244 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





A Voting Snquiry 


In Precinct four, New Waverly in 
Walker County, 185 votes were cast 
for Kennedy, 88 for Nixon, and 148 
were thrown out because the ballots 
were improperly marked. Many of 
the invalidated votes were cast by 
Negroes who probably voted for Ken- 
nedy. In Wichita County and in oth- 
ers, Republicans now allege, invalid 
votes were counted for Kennedy. 

Republican state chairman Thad 
Hutcheson asserts that from 100,000 
to 200,000 Texans’ votes were in- 
volved. 

The principal reason for the foul-up 
is the state law requiring voters to 
scratch out the names of all candi- 
dates they oppose. Evidently about 
one voter out of every ten forgot or 
did not know he was required to cross 
out all the candidates he wanted to 
vote against, including those of the 
Constitution and Prohibition parties. 

One point presents itself immedi- 
ately, and is irrefutable: the law 
should be changed to require voters 
to vote for whom they are for, leav- 
ing all other candidates’ names un- 
marked. Voting should be simple and 
obvious—not confusing and compli- 
cated. 


It seems true, also, that some elec- 
tion judges invalidated the invalidly- 
cast ballots, but other election judges 
counted them. It seems plausible that 
some of these decisions were at least 
affected by the judges’ own prefer- 
ences in the election. 


It does not seem at all clear that 
enough votes were affected, in an 
anti-Nixon manner, to change the 
Texas result. In fact, it seems very 
likely that Kennedy’s 50,000-vote 
margin was comfortable, and a re- 
count would likely result in gains and 
losses on both sides. 


But whether a recount would 
change the result or not, a shadow 
has been cast over the accuracy of 
the Texas returns. We have had 
enough of doubtfu! election results in 
Texas—in 1941 and in 1948 for ex- 
ample. The state’s Democrats should 
not resist a recount, but should join 
Republicans in asking for one in 
which all legally invalid ballots are 
thrown out. No believer in democracy 
can want a yictory the people have 
not granted or deny a good-faith in- 
quiry into what they have, in fact, 
decided. 


e * sities Hike 


Senator Ralph Yarborough spoke 
the depressing truth when he at- 
tacked the Texas Commission on 
Higher Education for “shielding self- 
ish interests from just taxation” by 
proposing that $5,000,000 more be 
extracted from college students to fi- 
nance Texas colleges. “Higher tuition 
fees defeat our fundamental goal of 
making it possible for all capable 
youngsters to attend college,” he said. 
The state commission knows that big 
business is fighting a progressive sys- 
tem of state taxation. They know that 
in proposing students pay more, they 
would relieve big business of paying 
what they should. There are many 
other ways to look at the facts, and 


to argue them, but this is the plain 
right and wrong of the matter. 

Al Muldrow, chairman of the state 
commission, accused Yarborough of 
interference in state matters. Texans 
can be grateful that they have elected 
one man to high office who has the 
guts to defend the people’s interests 
wherever he sees them endangered. 
Muldrow shows the cloudiness of his 
own position when he argues, in de- 
fense of higher fees for public col- 
leges, that the fees in private colleges 
in Téxas are such-and-so. For a fuller 
explanation of Muldrow’s political 
orientation, we refer our readers to 
the fact that he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Texas a few years 
ago by Allan Shivers. 


Split in the Mecishes 


A basic split on tactics as to the 
best way toward “effective conserva- 
tism” is ripening behind the scenes 
among Texas Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats. Immediate cause 
is the forthcoming special Senate 
election for Lyndon Johnson’s va- 
cancy, but the roots go much deeper 
and concern long-range strategy of 
Republicans on the national level, as 
opposed to short-term objectives of 
Texas conservative Democrats. The 
Democratic conservatives would like 
to put up someone like Martin Dies 
for the Senate, but are fearful of 
the result if the Republicans’ John 
Tower should also throw his hat in 
the ring and split the conservative 
vote. The GOP did exactly this in 
the special Senate race in 1957, Thad 
Hutcheson and Dies splitting conser- 
vatives while Yarborough captured 
the seat. Now it is reported that some 
heavy financial contributors to con- 
servative causes are anxious for the 
GOP to sit this one out and “let Dies 
have it.” 

This flies in the face of the long- 
range plan of the Goldwater-oriented 
Republicans who see an emerging 
GOP strength in the South being de- 
layed primarily by reluctant conser- 
vative Democrats who won’t make a 
clean break with the Democratic par- 
ty. The main reason behind the GOP’s 
new-found militance: Southern Dem- 
ocrats are not nearly as effective in 
carrying their states for Republican 
presidential candidates as well-organ- 
ized, permanent Republican Southern 
regimes, backed with incumbent Re- 
publican elected officials. 

Only by showing conservative Dem- 
ocrats that they cannot prosper in the 
Democratic party, runs the Republi- 
can theory, can the GOP induce the 
long-awaited closing of conservative 
ranks essential for strength at the 
national level. 


For this long-range goal, some high 
Republicans are willing to court tem- 
porary defeat, and the election of a 
liberal or moderate to the Senate— 
if it is necessary to show conserva- 
tive Democrats they mean business. 
This attitude is reinforced by a grow- 
ing conviction in Republican circles 
that the party has made so many 
concessions to “expediency”—not only 
in statehouse politics but in selecting 
GOP standard-bearers for the Presi- 
dency — that the party’s basic con- 
servatism has been compromised, thus 
contributing directly to the leftward 
drift of American politics in the 20th 
Century. 


- ae n Sh orks 


Let those good citizens so con- 
cerned about loan sharks that they 
persuaded voters to lift the interest 
rate ceiling at the legislature’s pleas- 
ure now form a committee to see to 
it that the legislature does not legal- 
ize outrageous new interest rates. 


We may as well hope for the best. 
It is evidently true that a small-loan 
business cannot survive, with its nec- 
essary expenses, on 10% interest, the 
constitutional limit. Many other states 
have adopted the model small-loan 
law, which provides for a 36% rate. 
Just as important in this model law 
is a system of supervision by the state 
—licensing and subsequent surveil- 
lance—which is supposed to put out 
of business the blood-sucking high- 
raters, the 100% and 200% boys. 


We hope those who have placed the 
future of small-loan regulation en- 
tirely in the hands of the legislature 
understand that they have assumed 
responsibility for the legislature's 
performance. May their zeal persist. 
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Gateway to the New Frontier 





A Survey on Voting 


AUSTIN 

How do Texas congressmen stand 
on the issue of federal power and 
responsibility? The widely respected 
Congressional Quarterly has just 
compiled an interesting study, based 
on 14 key votes in the Senate and 12 
in the House during the 86th Con- 
gress, an apparently unerring gauge. 


For its study, CQ chose only those 
votes which offered a clear choice 
between a larger and a smaller fed- 
eral role. “Sometimes the alternative 
lay between maintaining and enlarg- 
ing an existing program,” it ex- 
plained, “sometimes between initiat- 
ing a smaller or a larger program; 
sometimes between maintaining the 
status quo and diminishing the fed- 
eral role.” 


But in each case the alternatives 
were well-drawn, involving votes on 
issues of major importance within the 
broader framework of the federal- 
state controversy. The roll call tests 
selected from the Senate included 
urban renewal, federal grants to air- 
ports, depressed areas, labor rela- 
tions, veterans’ benefits, the youth 
conservation corps, water pollution, 
school aid, civil rights, subsidies for 
fishing vessels, minimum wage, price 
supports on wheat, subsidies for small 
lead and zine producers, and medical 
care for the aged. 


Roll calls chosen in the House were 
on veterans’ loans, airport grants, 
omnibus housing, water pollution, 


states’ rights (“anti-Court bill’), food 
stamps (distribution of surplus food 
to domestic needy), fishing vessel 
subsidies, depressed areas, school aid, 
wheat supports, lead-zinc subsidies, 
and minimum wage. 


Both Senators Lyndon Johnson 
and Ralph Yarborough supported a 
larger federal role on 13 of the 14 
test votes for a 93% rating. (Sen. 
John Kennedy voted all 14 times for 
the larger role.) 


Among the Texas delegation in the 
House, Brooks supported the larger 
federal role 11-1 for 92%. 


Patman, Beckworth, Thomas, and 
Thompson each voted 9-3 for 75%. 
Thornberry, Ikard, and Rutherford 
voted 8-4 for 67%. 


Young and Kilday voted 7-4, 58% 
“for”, 33% “against’’ on the 12-vote 
basis. 

Teague voted 6-4, 50% “for ” and 
33% “against.” Rogers voted 6-5, 
50% and 42%. 

Wright voted 6-6 for 50%. Poage 
voted 5-6, 42% and 50%. Mahon 
voted 5-7, 42% and 58%. 

Fisher voted 4-7, 33% and 57%. 
Kilgore and Casey voted 4-8 for 33%. 

Dowdy voted 2-9, 17% and 75%. 
Burleson voted 1-10, 8% and 83%. 

Alger voted 0-12 for 0%. 

The Texas congressional delegation 
as a whole voted 128-115 on the se- 
lected issues for a 53%-47% rating. 

W.M. 
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Houston to Dubno to Dallas to Austin 


AUSTIN 

The other evening in Hous- 
4d ton a small discussion group 

that meets in the homes of 

the friends considered the 
Nuremburg trials. All I really heard 
was the emotion of two Jewish 
friends there. One of them said, 
“What's all this nonsense about the 
legality of the trials? If they had 
killed every German, it would not 
have avenged the things they did.” 
My mind went back to a book, Ges- 
tapo, by historian Edward Crank- 
shaw. In Austin I have found it again. 

Page 117, Himmler: “Anti-Semit- 
ism is exactly the same as delousing. 
Getting rid of lice is not a question 
of ideology, it is a matter of cleanli- 
ness.” 

Page 132, Engineer Hermann Grae- 
be, in a Nuremburg affidavit: ‘The 
S.S. men and militia broke the win- 
dows, forced the doors with beams 
and crowbars, and entered the houses. 

. Since the Jews in most cases re- 
fused to leave, (they were driven out) 
with strokes of the whip, kicks, and 
blows from rifle butts ... in the 
streets women cried out for their chil- 
dren and children for their parents... 
Women carried their dead children 
in their arms, children pulled and 
dragged their dead parents by their 
arms and legs down the road toward 
the train. . . . At the corner of a 
house lay a baby, less than a year old, 
with his skull crushed.” 

Graebe attended a mass execution 
of Jews at Dubno on Oct. 5, 1942. 
Page 134; he said at Nuremburg: 

“...an old woman with snow-white 
hair was holding this one-year-old 
child in her arms and singing and 
tickling it. The child was cooing with 
delight. The parents were looking on 
with tears in their eyes. The father 
was holding the hand of a boy about 
ten years old and speaking to him 
softly; the boy was fighting his tears. 
The father pointed towards the sky, 
stroked the boy’s head, and seemed to 
explain something to him. At that 
moment the S.S. man at the pit shout- 
ed something to his comrade. The 
latter counted off about twenty per- 
sons and instructed them to go be- 
hind the earth mound. The family I 
have described was among them. I 
well remember the girl, slim and 
with black hair, who, as she passed 
me, pointed to herself and _ said, 
‘Twenty-three years old.’ 

“IT then walked around the mound 
and found myself confronted by a 
tremendous grave. People were close- 
ly wedged together and lying on top 
of each other so that only their heads 
were visible. Nearly all had blood 
running over their shoulders from 
their heads. Some of the people shot 
were still moving. Some lifted their 
arms and turned their heads to show 
that they were alive. The pit was al- 
ready two-thirds full. I estimated 
that it held a thousand people. I 
looked for the man who did the shoot- 
ing. He was an S.S. man who sat at 
the edge of the narrow end of the pit, 
his feet dangling into it. He had a 
tommy gun on his knees and was 
smoking a cigarette. The people— 
they were completely naked—went 
down some steps which were cut in 
the clay wall of the pit and clambered 
over the heads of those who were ly- 
ing there to the place to which the 
S.S. man directed them. They lay 
down in front of the dead and 
wounded. Some caressed the living 
and spoke to them in a low voice. 
Then I heard a series of shots. I 
looked into the pit and saw that their 
bodies still twitched or that their 
heads lay motionless on top of the 
other bodies before them. Blood ran 
from their necks.” 

A gentle Jewish girl at the discus- 
sion group said she realized she was 
irrational on the subject, but she 
could not stand the thought of Ger- 
mans. 

The talk turned after a while to 
Texas; it took that turn one feels 
sometimes in the conversations of 
intellectuals which means, “Texas is 
barbaric, and the people unbelievably 


backward.” A German American told 
of a short story he wrote in college 
about the situation the King Ranch 
found itself in when it was discovered 
that people spread disease to cattle. 
The King Ranch. decided the logical 
solution was to exterminate the peo- 
ple and lobbied a bill through to ac- 
complish this, leaving the state popu- 
lated with herds of cattle and bobbing 
oil wells operated by buttons from 
New York. The Jewish girl said, “‘I’d 
like to push a button from New York 
and wipe the whole state out.” I told 
her she would make a fine New York 
German. 


On THE WAY to Arlington, 
outside Fairfield on Highway 75, 
raining and dark in the night, as in 
an apparition suddenly up ahead there 
was a tangle of red lights flashing 
and staring, and white lights waving 
side to side, and the hulking sides of 
trucks, and people moving about. As 
I weaved through I saw the two 
wrecked cars, one with the back end 
torn away, the other smashed in 
front, and four people sitting inside, 
staring, in the carlight. 

An ambulance had just left with 
the woman from the highway. She 
had left part of herself there. A farm- 
er in a blue rough khaki shirt and a 
bright red straw hat over a long 
sharp-angled face said he had hap- 
pened to be in the cow pasture over 
there and heard it and called the am- 
bulance. She had talked on the high- 
way, begging him to pick her up. 

In front of some headlights three 
upset men in a panic of sympathy 
planned to get the other four to a 
hospital. 

We helped them move from the 
wreck to a volunteered Buick. I car- 
ried their coats and purses, and a pair 
of small shoes. There was a little boy 
about eight, wrapped in a blanket, so 


scared he could only whimper. I tried 
to reassure him. They were driven 
off. 

A man told how the boy was hurt 
inside, and complained of the pain 
when he was lifted up. 


It was not a question of responsi- 
bility. They were hurting. We were 
there. We wanted to help them. 


On THE NEWSSTAND in 
Dallas, in Life, here was Adolph Eich- 
mann telling why, although “a man 
of average character, with good qual- 
ities and many faults,” he transport- 
éd millions of Jews ‘“‘to the camps... 
to the butcher.” He would have been 
a despicable pig, he said, to have dis- 
obeyed the orders. He never gave a 
single “annihilation order. We were 
responsible only for deportation.” 
Nor was he an anti-Semite, he ex- 
plains; “I was just politically opposed 
to Jews because they were stealing 
the breath of life from us.” 


However, he did have to watch 
an execution. 


“It was impressive to see them all 
jumping into the pit without offering 
any resistance whatsoever. Then the 
men of the squad banged away into 
the pit with their rifles and machine 
pistols. 

“Why did that scene linger so long 
in my memory? Perhaps because I 
had children myself. And there were 
children in that pit. I saw a woman 
hold a child of a year or two into the 
air, pleading. At that moment all I 
wanted to say was, ‘Don’t shoot, hand 
over the child . . .’ Then the child was 
hit. 

“I was so close that later I found 
bits of brains splattered on my long 
leather coat. My driver helped me re- 
move them. Then we returned to Ber- 
lin. ” 


Admitting that, during his subse- 
quent management of the exportation 
of the Hungarian Jews, there may 
have been abuses of the Jews, Ejich- 
mann reasoned: “But that did not and 
could not interest me, because it was 
not my responsibility.” 

Dallas is a vertical city. Men decide 
daily in cube-rooms on the elevator 
flats. However, they have clearly lim- 
ited responsibilities, and only the 
whole system is responsible for the 
whole system. One cannot be liable 
for suffering beyond his jurisdiction. 
Negroes living in East Texas, for ex- 
ample, clearly are not the concern of 
the personnel manager of the Repub- 
lic National Bank. Slum dwellers in 


West San Antonio are not the con- 
cern of the Dallas timetable manager 
of, say,. Missouri-Pacific. The cook 


at Hank’s Bar-B-Que cannot be con- 
cerned about the malnutrition of a 
South Texas migrant child. Can he? 


People in my daily life, all around 
me, would have been capable, under 
orders, of: releasing the gas into the 


chambers; I could have done it, too, 
I am a rational man, and have ration- 
alized wrongs before. 


When 1 cor Home, a- 
though he is only eight my boy Gary 


told me he wants a typewriter for 
Christmas. In the afternoon he was 
sitting on the floor at the edge of a 
coffee table in the living room, typ- 
ing one-fingered with deep concentra- 
tion. He brought this to me then. 
“The sky is blue. I love my mother. 


I like to shoot guns. We are shur glad 
that Kennedy won. I won, the prize. 
I would like to go to war. The papper 


is white. We have ten rooms in our 

house. I like to read Lassie books. 
“The birds are shur singing a lot.” 
R.D. 








AN ARKANSAS RESOLUTION 


LITTLE ROCK 

An assortment of semi-literate red- 
neck parsons and such other spokes- 
men as the. extremists claim have 
laid the blame for Little Rock’s trou- 
bles on “integrationist ministers.” A 
number of people have undertaken to 
defend the clergy from his canard. 

The clergy itself had mostly been 
in its closet praying, out conducting 
building drives and rummage sales, 
or doing quiet good works. 

Then, last week, on the same day 
that New Orleans started its vendetta 
with the future, a committee of the 
Arkansas Council of Churches emerg- 
ed with a resolution. 

“We pledge ourselves to work to 
secure the removal of this (lunch 
counter segregation) and all other 
barriers to full citizenship. 

“We commend these young people 
(the Negro college students) for their 
fine spirit of non-violence, their use 
of moral force to gain this worthy 
objective, and their willingness to 
suffer imprisonment as a means of 
manifesting their rebellion against 
civic and social injustice.” 





Some Alger Gags 


A new addition to the Dallas politi- 
cal scene is the “Let’s Laugh at 
Bruce” gags. An SMU professor has 
framed on his wall an “Ode to Bruce,” 
a quotation from Gerald W. Johnson’s 
biography of John Randolph, Virginia 
conservative of the early 1800's. 


“He did not know how to be supple 
and sinewy, yielding a point here to 
gain a more important one there, con- 
quering by using the strength of his 
enemy. His only plan was to conquer 
by being rigid; and little by little his 
rigidity took on the aspect of rigor 
mortis.” 


Bill Alexander, the caustic-tongued 
assistant district attorney, says, “Two 
more terms and we'll be getting mail 
on a Star Route out of Fort Worth.” 


That was the core of the resolution 
received by the Council from its com- 
mittee on Christian life. The resolu- 
tion also advocated de-segregation of 
the schools and attacked all forms 
of racial discrimination as incompat- 
ible with “our Christian consciences 
and our Democratic professions.” 

It was part of a committee report 
submitted by Dr. J. Frank Henderson, 
a committee member and Little Rock 
Negro Presbyterian minister who has 
a daughter attending the white Cen- 
tral High School. It was received by 
an unabashedly integrated audience 
of about 150. 


I; WAS DISCLOSED that 
the resolution had been passed by the 
committee April 20 but never made 
public until the annual Council meet- 
ing. Apparently, the management had 
been waiting ™ the political season 
to pass. 

The announcement of the commit- 
tee’s position is significant. The Coun- 
cil, which has for so long been so 
quiet, has decided that it is now pos- 
sible to speak up in Arkansas. 

The report of the committee was 
not put to a vote of the Council, ap- 
parently because of a procedural in- 
advertence. Dr. Joseph B. Hunter, the 
Council’s executive secretary, has 
said that he nevertheless considers it 
to have become an expression of the 
Council’s viewpoint. Other Council 
officials have agreed with the secre- 
tary. Dr. Hunter noted that there was 
no dissent from the report. Everyone 
attending the meeting got a copy of 
it, in a mimeographed booklet out- 
lining the programs and attitudes of 
the Council’s various agencies. 

The Council is made up of nine de- 
nominational groups representing 
white and Negro Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians and Disciples 
of Christ. Membership is estimated 
at 300,000, but the Council is careful 
to point out that it doesn’t speak for 
individual church members. 


The Catholic Church in Arkansas 
has taken stands on racial matters 
that also are revolutionary by the 
standards of the body politic, but 
these have not been so specific as the 
Council of Churches’ statement. 
Bishop Fletcher of Little Rock has 
called discrimination immoral and a 
sin. 


The Arkansas Baptist State Con- 
vention also has aired some highly - 
theoretical attitudes. The Baptists 


are, of course, far and away the lead- 
ing denomination in the state. 

The Council’s statement arrived 
well ahead of popular conviction on 
racial matters. There may be some 
splintered churches in Arkansas be- 
cause of the committee report and 
perhaps some minor splintering of 
the denominational groups them- 
selves 


A NUMBER of individual 
ministers are going to have to af- 
firm or deny personally the commit- 
tee position, and to take such con- 
sequences as arise. These will be tiny 
little epics, almost entirely unreport- 
ed, in which men wrestle their God, 
their conscience and their congrega- 
tions. 

Since the statement became pub- 
lic the segregationists have been si- 
lent. Their responses, when they do 
come, are predictable enough. “God 
was the original segregationist,” one 
of them has proclaimed. 

But there is little evidence that 
Arkansans are in a mood to listen to 
extremism. The New Orleans tragedy 
seems educational here in a way that 
the Little Rock crisis was not, at 
least to those who most needed the 
education. There is the perspective of 
distance; a brawl is generally more 
instructive to disinterested bystand- 
ers than to participants or their kin- 
folk. 

PATRICK J. OWENS 
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Thoughts in a Jail 
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LETTER FROM 24771 


AUSTIN 

Valerie Brown, a religion ma- 
jor at Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, and Charles McDew 
of South Carolina State College, 
Orangeburg, S.C., met during a 
human relations seminar spon- 
sored by the National Students 
Assn. in Minneapolis, Minn., last 
August. 

McDew led the first sit-ins in 
Orangeburg last year. Last month 
this item appeared in the Orange- 
burg Times-Democrat: 
ORANGEBURG SIT-INS 

6 Negro Students Guilty; 

$100 Appeal Bonds Posted 


ORANGEBURG, S.C. (AP) — 
Appeal bonds of $100 were posted 
late Friday afternoon for each of 
six Negro college students con- 
victed in the morning of trespass- 


ing in connection with sit-ins af} 
the S. H. Kress Co. lunch counter | 


Thursday. 
They were sentenced by Re- 


corder Fred R. Fanning, Jr. The: 


five male students drew sentences 
of $55 fines or 30 days at hard la- 
bor, and a woman student, a sec- 
ond offender, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $100 or serve 30 days 
in jail. 

On failure to pay their fines im- 
mediately after the trial, the de- 
iendants had been transferred to 
the county jail and, shortly after 
1 p.m., Emanuel W. Hickson and 
Leon Bryant, Jr., both of Claflin 
College, and William Thomas Rob- 
inton of Dillon were sent to the 
Bowman Chain Gang Camp 

Charles McDew of South Caro- 
lina State College and Armstead 
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Leon Salters of St. Stephen had 
been scheduled to be sent to the 
Neeses Chain Gang Camp later 
in the day but the appeal bonds 
were posted before their transfer. 

The woman student was Doro- 
thy Vann of Claflin College. 


Miss Brown received a letter 
from McDew in an envelope post- 
marked Orangeburg Oct. 24. The 
letter was written on both sides 
of two sheets of rough brown pa- 
per. It said: 

“Hi Val, 

“I send you greetings from the 
Orangeburg city jail. Please ex- 
cuse my stationery. I was relieved 
of all writing paper when I en- 
tered and had to make do with 
what I had on hand. I was ar- 
rested over an hour ago along 
with three other students. We sat 


— 
Se 
= 
— Judy Horton 
down at the S. H. Kress & Co. and 
asked to be served. The manager 
said, ‘Will you get up and leave, 
you are interfering with our right 
to do business. If you do not leave, 
we will have to seek legal pro- 
tection of the law.’ A long silent 
‘You have been warned 


pause. 
onee, are you leaving?’ Another 
pause. ‘OK, Captain, come and 


get them.’ At this point about six 
of Orangeburg’s finest came up 
to where we were sitting. ‘OK, 
Charles, you'll come along.’ We 
were herded outside and searched 
on the sidewalk. Then we were 
placed in a squad car (two to a 
car) and driven down here td the 
local bastille. Down here at the 
jail we were fingerprinted and 
we had mug shots taken... 
Since I have nothing else to do 
‘I'm not going out) I'll describe 
my cell to you. It is a large com- 
munity-type ‘‘hole’’ with ten beds 
and six mattresses. It has wall to 
wall overhead plumbing and an 
inside-outside toilet with a very 
nasty face bowl next to it. The 
ceiling’ and half of the wall is a 
sort of creamy white. From the 
floor up is a soft (not really) 
baby blue. The walls are quite 
dirty with many obscene remarks 
written all over them. One of 
these wretched souls took the lib- 
erty of relieving his bowels, and 
this place is smelling to high 
heaven. All of the windows are 
open but the place still stinks. 
Now a word about my room 
mates. The two students with me 
are from Claflin College, and one 
is a sophomore, the other is a 
senior. The young lady in the next 
cell is a senior at Claflin College, 
and she is alone in her cell. The 
other two prisoners who were 
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here when we came are rather in- 
teresting. They are both Negroes, 
of course, and one is here for 
drunken driving and the other— 
now dig this—is here for having 
shot his wife with a shotgun. This 
cat is a real weirdo with hair 
sticking up all over his head. I 
don't trust him so I guess I'll sit 
up all night. 

Pause. I can hear singing out- 
side. They are singing ‘‘We shall 
overcome’ and it sounds so won- 
derful that I kind of want to cry. 
Dot, the girl in the next cell, can 
see them and there are nearly 
four hundred students outside and 
as I said they are all singing. If 
they arrest them we will of course 
stay in jail, we don't have fifty 
thousand dollars. 

They are singing the Star Span- 
gled Banner now and I feel a 
kind of bitter sick feeling deep 
inside, I know that those singing 
2s well as we who are in here be- 
lieve that ‘‘we shall overcome and 
the truth will make us free’’ and 
I am trying so very hard to be- 
lieve that this is the “home of 
the brave and the free.’ I keep 
asking myself just how brave are 
the people who put me here, how 
free am I, how free is Mr. Todd 
the Kress manager, how free is 
anyone in this socially sick cul- 
ture of ours? I hurt deep. I hurt 
not for myself but for those who 
are sitting here in the cell with 
me, for the poor devils who will 
soon go on trial, I hurt for the 
dirt farmer who might be killed 
at any time for commiting a crime 
that was not his fault. The crime 
has been committed millions of 
times and the farmer is guilty of 
being a black man in a white 
man's world. Oh God, why must 
it be this way, why can’t we be 
a world of blind men, then we 
would all be free and equal? Or 
would a group of blind bigots 
start discriminating on the basis 
of tone quality. Would all people 
with high voices have to live in 
filthy ghettos and be second-class 
citizens. Would the children. of 
the high voiced have to fight) 
mobs to get into school. Would 
their braille tablets say that they 
aren't as good as the low voiced 
and that they smell bad, have 
V.D. and live from day to day 
with one dream in their dark 
world, and that is to sleep with 
a low voiced woman. O sickness, 
Oh hate Go and leave the hearts 
and mind of man; let me be me, 
Charles Frederick McDew; man, 
student, lover of life. I don't want 
to be that nigger with no per- 
sonality, no being, just a dark 
blob. I want to be me with my 
color, that I love, with my eyes 
my body my dreams and aspira- 
tions. 

I just paused to rest and I read 
over what I had written. I did not 
mean to get off on a deep emo- 
tional pitch but that’s the way I 
was feeling. I hope that you un- 
derstand. I don't hate my jailers 
or Mr. Todd or any of the other 
White Southerners. I feel sorry 
for them and I hurt for them too. 
I'd better close now, it has been 
a very trying day and we have a 
trial in the morning. Pray for 
me... pray for us all. 

Chuck, 
or as the fellows in the cell call 
me, 24771. 
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COMMERCE 

“The Dallas News is the chief 
spokesman for conservatives. The 
Texas Observer is the only 
newspaper-spokesman for liberals. 
By reading both papers, but not 
by reading one or the other, a 
Texan may learn what is going 
on... ,°° wrote George Fuerman 
in Reluctant Empire. Inspired, the 
teacher in a progressive Texas 
college (which shall be nameless, 
for reasons that will become obvi- 
ous) last spring assigned two 
freshmen classes to read the two 
papers for two months. 

As the weeks passed the teach- 
er feverishly made plans for “the 
newspaper project’’ to come: an- 


alysis of propaganda devices, 
slanted material, biased views, 
‘“‘loaded"" words, taboo subjects. 
There were plans to find illus- 
trations of “inferences,"" ‘‘re- 
ports," ‘judgments’; to discuss 


the difference in connotation and 
denotation; to slip slyly into sem- 
antics. 

The time came, and it suddenly 
occurred to the teacher that, just 
for fun, he might start with a 
factual test. You know, those facts 
that anyone would know, even a 
freshman. So a test was devised 
which he laughlingly called The 
Minimum Essentials Current 
Events Test. 
mum,”’ he chuckled. It featured 
Texas questions such as ‘‘Who is 
the U.S. representative from this 
district?’ The national part was 
even harder, man, like ‘‘When 
does Ike go out of office?"’ and 
“Who is the major Republican 
candidate for president?’’ Inter- 
national questions sternly de- 
manded the identity of Castro, 
Nehru, Trujillo, Franco, DeGaulle. 


HE RESULTS were, the teacher 

said, “interesting.’’ To be lit- 

erary, they were ‘“revealing.”’ 
What did they reveal? Ha! 

Of the some 60 students, only 
one could not name the Governor 
of Texas ‘he said O’Daniels), but 
54 percent could not name the 
» Lieutenant Governor. Only 20 per- 
cent didn’t know that Lyndon 
Johnson (who has spoken on the 
campus) was our senior senator, 
but 46 percent could not name the 
important post he held in the 
Senate. Our junior U.S. senator 
was unknown to 54 percent, while 
one-third did not know that one 
Sam Rayburn is the U.S. con- 
gressman from the district. Only 
41 percent didn’t know Gov. 
Daniel’s views on a sales tax. 

In national affairs, 70 percent 
could not name two ‘‘announced”’ 
Democratic candidates at that 
time. Three other major unan- 
nounced candidates were unknown 
to 80 percent. While 29 percent 
didn’t know which candidate 
would be hampered by his relig- 
ion, 46 percent didn’t know which 
one would be hampered by his 
region. 

In international affairs, Castro 
was unknown to eight percent; 
Nehru, to 46; Trujillo, 75; Franco, 
82; and DeGaulle, 41, But all but 
eight percent knew where Billy 
Graham was currently preaching; 
only 25 percent didn’t know that 
the Queen at the time was “ex- 
pecting."’ And 70 percent didn’t 
know how many states still had 
the poll tax. 

Facts, to at least one freshman: 
Franco is the name of ‘French 
holdings in Africa,’’ while Tru- 
jillo is a place in Mexico. Bruce 
Alger is junior senator as well as 
U.S. representatiye from Ray- 
burn’s district, while Rayburn is 
senior U.S. senator as well as 
Lieutenant Governor. States hav- 
ing the poll tax vary from ‘‘none’”’ 
to ‘49."" Two major Democratic 
candidates were Johnson and 
Rockafellow (sic); two announced 
Democratic candidates, Johnson 
and Rayburn. Truman would back 
Nixon. The major Republican 





“The bare mini-| 


Special Programs 





candidate was Johnson. Kennedy 
says another. The candidate ham- 
pered by his religion was Smith 
(Al?). Rockefeller, suggests an- 
other. The Democratic candidates 
were Rockefeller, Nixon, and 
Machmillian (sic). Our senior U. 
S. senator is Price Daniel. : 

Franco is president of France; 
Nehru, prime minister of France 
and of Egypt. Trujillo is president 
of Cuba, president of Syria, a 
general in the Cuban army, and 
dictator of Puru (sic). Castro is 
a great leader in Russia ‘a News 
reader). 

Other, people and places men- 
tioned (note to the printer: sic, 
sic, sic) are Price Dainel, or Dan- 
ields, or Daniels, Kinnidy, Len- 
den J. S. Rabern, Semington, 
Betista, Rambsy. There has been 
armed conflict this year in ‘‘Aus- 
trilia,"’ as well as ‘“‘Bayroot’’ and 
“Algers’ in ‘‘Frinch Afirica.” 

HAT DID this test reveal, you 
ask again? Well, you know 


how Lynn Landrum fears the 
youth may be brainwashed by 


- that radical Observer? And Dug- 


ger is worried about the reaction- 
ary influence of the News? From 
his vantage viewpoint, this pro- 


fessor ain't (sic) worried about 
that at all. JIM BYRD 
* * 


For Best Students 
At University 


AUSTIN 

Otis A. Singletary, assistant to 
President Harry Ransom, has de- 
scribed in a University of Texas 
newsletter the programs now 
available for the ‘‘superior stu- 
dent’’ at the University. 

2 An advanced placement pro- 
gram, described by Single- 
tary as ‘“‘a step in the direction 
of closer co-ordination between 
the University ‘and the high 
schools,’’ allows above - average 
high schoo] students to ‘‘complete 
courses required for graduation 
and to do additional work paral- 
leling that which is offered in 
certain basic college courses.”’ 
When the students enter the Uni- 
versity they may, by passing ad- 
vanced placement exams, enroll 
in “more stimulating, interesting, 
and advanced courses.”’ 
@ A Junior fellows program, 
for which 25 superior fresh- 
mén are chosen each year in arts 
and sciences. The junior fellows 
are given special scholarship as- 
sistance where needed, granted 
special library privileges, and as- 
signed a ‘‘faculty associate’ in 
their area of interest. 
@ Departmental honors pro- 
grams in arts and sciences, 
in which certain students with B 
averages or better may qualify 
for ‘‘special reading programs, 
tutorial courses . . . and a com- 
prehensive examination in the 
senior year.”’ 
@ The Plan II program, offer- 
ing “a broad, liberal educa- 
tion for a selected number of par- 
ticularly good students,’’ is en- 
visioned as ‘‘a small liberal arts 
college existing within the frame- 
work of a large university.”’ The 
program offers special courses 
and teachers. 

“Each of these programs,” 
Singletary concludes, ‘‘is aimed 
at a particular kind of student. 
Advanced placement aims at ac- 
celeration; recognition and en- 
couragement are the objectives 
of the junior fellows program; 
departmental honors programs 
offer a rugged academic program 
for the specialists; and Plan II 
provides the same within the 
framework of a broad liberal 
education.”’ 
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‘Amazing Analysis’ 

Sirs: In the November 11 issue 
of the Observer you make an 
amazing analysis of the election 
returns. In virtually one breath 
you say or imply that Catholics in 
south central and south Texas 
voted for K dy b he 
was a Catholic and that Baptists 
went for him in other parts of 
the state, too. Does this mean 
that Catholics voted their religion 
and Baptists did not? Aren’t you 
confusing the facts in the case? 

The balance of power in this 
election was the “Mexican’’ vote, 
both in Texas and in California. 
For once, this vote united behind 
the promise of a liberal party 
represented by a vigorous young 
man. Where, in the past, the ma- 
chines and the Shivercrats would 
cause a split in the “Latin Amer- 
ican’”’ vote in Texas, and where 
party affiliation controlled the 
California ‘Mexican - American’’ 
vote, this time, by the grace of 
diligent work on the part of their 
ewn leaders, these people repu- 
diated the “‘we never had it so 
good”’ Nixon thesis. 











Judy Horton 


You have the American of Mexi- 
can descent sized up wrong if 
you think that he will vote his 
religion. Look at the vote in New 
Mexico, for example. Or in Mex- 
ico, in elections there. This time, 
glory be, the Mexican American 
voted for his own best interests— 
and he would have voted the same 
way if Kennedy had been a Uni- 
tarian. Had the ‘‘Mexican’’ leader- 
ship been similarly encouraged 
and recognized four years ago, 
that vote would have been just 
as solid for Stevenson. Had the 
quarter of a million or more 
‘‘Mexican’”’ votes in Texas and 
more than half that number in 
California split, as in the past, 
both of those states would have 
been in the Republican column 
this year. It is to the credit of 
the Kennedy strategy and to that 
of the mexicano leadership that 
California and Texas were carried 
for Kennedy. And, remember, LBJ 
had nothing to do with this crucial 
vote. 

Again, this was not a Catholic 
vote—and the politicos better 
awake to the fact that this mi- 
nority, almost two million strong 
in Texas alone, is rapidly coming 
of age, politically. It cannot be 
off-handedly compartmentalized 
on any basis, except that it is in- 
creasingly sensitive to what is in 
its own best Mterests. Puerto 
Rico should make it more than 
amply clear that the Hispanic- 
American Catholic is not under 
the political thumb of the Church, 
if we have not learned that les- 
son already from the Mexican 
Revolution for Independence and 
the Revolution of 1910-1920. If 
you will read back into the his- 
tory of the Spanish Catholic 
Church you will learn why Span- 
ish-Mexican Catholics can wor- 
ship one way and vote another. 
The fact that, this time, they 
voted very solidly (thank heaven) 
for a Catholic is coincidental. Do 
not mistake the independence of 
this vote. 

George I. Sanchez, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 


Bremond Response 
The writer is superintendent of 


you state that we should remove 


‘the original 





the name ‘St. Mary’s’’ that is 
carved in the stone over the en- 
trance to the elementary school 
building. We do not agree with 
you at all regarding this; how- 
ever, we respect your right to 
have an opinion in this contro- 
versy ... it would be ridiculous 
for us to chisel out that name 
and to deface rented property 
while the large sign we have 
placed on the front campus iden- 
tifies the school as a public school. 
We have never made a secret of 
ownership of the 
school, nor do we wish to cover 
up the manner in which it was 
used prior to our leasing it. After 
all, a nameplate makes no dif- 
ference, for the actual use made 
of the building will determine 
whether or not it is a public or 
private school. 

In the same _ editorial, you 
stated positively that the trustees 
have ‘“‘permitted’’ the “wall of 
separation’’ to be breached. You 
did not state this as an opinion 
but as a fact, and therein you 
accepted a burden of proof... 


The Bremond controversy is 
deep-rooted in the Constitution, 
and it is rather tragic that so few 
people know the whole story. It 
is distressing that the complain- 
ants are mostly Protestant min- 
isters who do not live in the Bre- 
mond district, who do not have 
children attending the school they 
condemn, and who, other than in 
their desire to destroy, have not 
the slightest interest in the wel- 
fare of the Bremond people. 


I maintain the non-resident pe- 
titioners do not have a justifiable 
interest in the affairs of the Bre- 
mond independent school district. 
Neither you nor other editors 
have given this issue attention, 
and I believe it is more important 
than all other issues in the con- 
troversy ... the American way 
of life is established upon basic 
freedoms that register an abhor- 
ence for harassers and meddlers 
in affairs that are not their legal 
concern. Is it not significant to 
you that none of the 17 complain- 
ants has ever had a child attend 
the school . . .? If you or I were 
to enter suit against’ the Dallas 
school trustees . . . we would be 
laughed out of court. . The 
Dallas ministers .. . have sought 
a scapegoat for their own pleas- 
ure and hope to slaughter it in a 
display of their power. 

In reference to your report 
(Oct. 21) of an interview with 
Jimmy Allen, Baptist Christian 
Life director, we are disgusted 
with the untruths reported and 
the false conclusions he has giv- 
en you. We must assume that the 
Baptist minister actually stated 
that our trustees ‘‘offered’’ to 
make adjustments if the 
Protestant complainants would 
not take them to court. This false 
statement and another untruth 
that the offer was made to a Dallas 
area committee consisting of 30 
Protestant and Jewish ‘‘leaders’’ 
is nothing short of an insult to 
the integrity of the trustees of the 
Bremond independent school dis- 
trict. 

Until your report was published, 
we had never heard of the self- 
styled “Free Public School Com- 
mittee’ in Dallas. It is ridiculous 
that we have offered to compro- 
mise with this unknown organiza- 
tion, as your distorted report has 
indicated. We would like to know 
who these 30 “‘leaders’’ are... 
We would like to know the source 
of the revenue handled by the 
treasurer (Mr. Allen) of this mys- 
terious organization dedicated, 
like Cato, to ‘“‘delenda est’’ Bre- 
mando. . . . I would like to know 
if this group plans to pay income 
taxes on its collections... . 

Baptist preacher Allen's state- 
ment that his group of ‘‘leaders’’ 
have no “‘po'itical motivation” in 
regard to their cfforts to force 
the Bremond trustees to fire teach- 





ers because of their religious faith 

. . May be believed by some, but 
I choose to believe to the con- 
trary. This group and their ilk 
are, I believe, dedicated to one 
purpose only, and that is to de- 
prive every ... Catholic. . . of 
his lawful right to seek employ- 
ment in public offices without be- 
ing subjected to a_ religious 
ms, ie 2S 


Ss. Goes 


Why did preacher Allen make a 
positive statement that the ele- 
mentary school wherein matters 
grieve him has never had a “full- 
time teacher who was not a nun’’? 
Mr. Allen knows, and you have so 
indicated in print, that of the six 
teachers in the elementary school, 
two of them are males, one of 
them Catholic and one Protestant. 

. . » We know nothing short of 
the complete destruction of the 
board’s arrangement to rent a 
building from the Catholic 
Church will please the petitioners 
» ». (amd) to convince the courts 
that trained, qualified, and cer- 
tified public school teachers who 
happen to be Catholic nuns should 
be “‘fired’’ because of their reli- 
gious faith... 

They might give some thought 
to other portions of the Constitu- 
tion than those they quote when 
they seek to degrade people of 
Catholic faith, solely because of 
that faith—to mention a few: ‘‘no 
person shall be denied the equal 
protection of the law’’ and ‘“‘no 
religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under th 
United States.’’ ; 

J. W. Baker, Bremond. 


‘Tainted or Unfair’ 

Sirs: It seems to me we are wit- 
nessing a repetition of the Nixon- 
McCarthy numbers game and guilt 
by accusation in the “voting ir- 
regularities’ charges. The charges 
made before the election are re- 
peated daily in the papers in 
three, five, or eleven states. 

Our victory is somehow taifhted 
or unfair. 

In an election so close, is it 
really possible to credit the ‘‘Dal- 
las Mob”’ and their ‘“‘brainy lead- 
er’’ with pure genius in thus hav- 
ing snatched defeat from the 
jaws of victory? ‘‘Never have so 
many owed so much ...’’ A monu- 
ment? 

John E. Simmons, 7618 Hume 
Dr., Dallas. 


Issues Back Home 

Sirs: For several years I have 
read with interest the only news- 
paper in the state of Texas which 
bothers to cover what is going on 
behind the scenes in Texas poli- 
tics. While I am ‘away from the 
state for a three-year hitch in the 
armed service, I consider it part 
of my responsibility as a citizen 
to keep up with the issues back 
home ... Thank you for your 
coverage and insight... 

Sam Warner, 2656 N. Van Dorn, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Philosophers’ Debate 


Sirs: Professor Morgan’s amus- 
ing parody provides an excellent 
example of what all of us have 
noticed: the tendency of a bril- 
liant analogy to get us nowhere. 
It will provide amusement of an- 
other kind to explain the reasons 
for this. 

Professor Morgan appears to 
argue that we should have great- 
er breadth of choice in political 
matters, but if we ask the terms 
of the recommended choice we 
find them curiously elusive. Now, 
the notion that greater breadth of 
choice makes for a more satis- 
factory choice is appropriate in 
conditions like those obtaining at 
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a vegetable counter. We rather 
expect the best of ten apples to 
be better than the best of five 
But, in a grocery store, 
choice determines what one gets 
Not so in politics, for if there 
were several serious candidates 
for the’ presidency, the effective 
selection of a _ president 
fall to the House of Representa 
tives, and quite other people than 
ourselves would then determine 
what we got. To have more than 
two’candidates always is to run 
the risk of some kind of minor 
ity rule. 

We are prepared, however, t 
take Professor Morgan's 
ment in another sense. The no- 
tion that greater breadth of choice 
makes for a more satisfactory 
choice is also appropriate in cor 
ditions like those obtaining in 
clothing store. For every prefer-| 
ence in size, cloth, and cut there 
should be a pair of trousers, sinc« 
all preferences can, and should 
be satisfied. But all our first pref 
erences in presidents cannot be 
satisfied; that is, after all, why 


one's 


would 


argu 


we hold elections in the first 
place. 
Professor Morgan's argument 


denies its own relevance, an al 
together frequent result of argu 
ments from analogy. Why, then 
should we wish to be deceived? 
Here, we can see why. Abstrac 
tion has proceeded only far 
enough to distract. We are in 
duced to imagine very different 
contexts of choice simultaneously 
Distracted, we tolerate a confla- 
tion of their features. Though 
the talk of choice naturally still 
seems familiar, it has in fact be 
come so unfamiliar that 
knowledge of the realities of po 
litical choice is not engaged. Nor 
of course, is our mature concern 
for the principle of majority rule 
We are left only with the child 
ish feeling that, somehow, things 
should be better arranged. 
Martin A, Kramer, Department 
of Philosophy, University of Tex-} 


' 


as, Austin. | 


our 





| wealthy 


Response 

Morgan, asked to respond to) 
Kramer, sent the following let-| 
ter to the Observer: 

Sirs: My wry apercu has beer 
subjected to more subtle analytic 
exegesis than it deserved I 
sought not to program any reform 
of democratic political proce 
dures, but simply to vivify a sys 
temic distortion in our culture 
Evidently, a more nearly rationa 
democratic society will be 
achieved only when its citizens 
become less smugly and content 
edly irrational than our own 
Equally evidently, I have not pre 
tended that multi-party electoral 
choices will resolve all our prob 
lems of public irrationality. 

Dr. Kramer’s counter-analogy 
apt: He and I can indeed choose 
the cut of our respective trousers 
each to his own taste and waist 
while he and I cannot respectively 
choose a president, tailor-made t 
our individual specifications. S 
cially, we can either sacrifice ef 
fective action in the interest 
multiple choice (witness postwar 
France) or choice in the interests 
of action (witness the USSR 
Practically, we meditate. 

Dr. Kramer implicitly reduces 
my wistful wish for broader pc 
litical choice to the absurdity of 
each voters individual taste. Will 
he permit me, in turn, to reduce 
the present tendency toward nar 
rower ranges of political choice 
to the absurdity of apathetic 
monolithic mediocrity? A major 
ity choosing between A and A is} 
not even a majority, but a trivi 
ally logical unanimity. 

Suppose that Americans could 
in fact choose this fall among 
four candidates instead of two 
one of the extreme right, one of 
the moderate right, one of mod- 
erate Icft and one of extreme left 


| 8873, 


Readers Write on Election, Bremond, Politics 


Admit that such a choice might 
not result in any majority deci- 
sion. Ask: would America’s citi-' 
zens have enjoyed a fuller, freer 
for the effective expres- 
1 of their political beliefs? If 
as Dr. Kramer seems to do) we 
incritically identify ‘democratic 
with mechanical 
of majorities, we 
issue by definition. If, 
the other hand, we conceive 
iemocracy”’ as involving respon- 
determination by the citi- 
ns, a more open electoral pat- 
tern could be considered “more 
ocratic” than our present al- 
t closed one. Why, after all, 
ist a majority of uneasily com- 
nised consciences forever be 
e democratic” than a plural- 
f relatively confident but 
distributed deci- 
ns? What magic inheres in the 
ber 51°? 
, if it be thought child- 
) wish that things were bet- 
ter arranged, I gladly join those 
hildren of history, far wiser than 
I Ulike Voltaire and Mandeville 
and Bentham and Butler), who 
fathered thought with their wish- 
es and work with their thoughts. 
My modest hope was that, in 
America today, we can learn to 


avenue 


Slor 


ocedures"’ 
omputations 


beg the 


sidie 


re widely 


take our very separate selves 

re seriously than we do, for we 
need more open apprehension of 
listinctive, crucial values, and 


more 


willingness to create than 
Are our feelings that 
1ings should be ‘better ar- 
ranged’’ then childish? To be sure 
they are, for except we be as chil- 
iren, we shall not enter the king- 
dom of reason.”’ 

Douglas N. Morgan, Dept. of 
Philosophy, University of Texas. 


copy 


th 


Suggestion 
Willie Morris’ editorial on 
the press in elections (Qhs. Nov. 
11) is very timely, and I remem- 
ber several good editorials in past 
ssues calling attention to the tie 
big dailies and the - 
special interest group. 


irs 


petween 


cancelled my subscription to 
the big dailies and started taking 
the Temple Telegram in 1954. It 
is delivered to my door every 
morning before I get up, and it 
has all the AP and UP news cov- 
erage and sports. 


And furthermore, it is always 
for the candidates who are for 
the best interest of the most peo- 
ple, and I always love that editor 


rore after each political cam- 


paign 


I have sold many of my friends 

n this friendly paper, and I think 
others would do the same 

a little publicity... 

W. Nichols, Rockdale. 


many 


with 


Groan 
Sirs: Now is the time to start 
work to keep Jack Cox from 
being governor next race. 
King Smith, Breckenridge. 


CLASSIFIED 


WILL PAY reasonable price for 
old but usable typewriter. GL 3- 
Austin. 
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Saints and Human Beings 


Sit-Ins’ Teacher 





AUSTIN 

Since last February, 70,000 
Negro students have partici- 
pated in sit-ins that changed 
a generations-old way of life 
in 116 Southern towns. 

Something like 1,000 lunch 
counters have been opened to 
Negroes, and in some cities — 
Houston and Nashville most not- 
ably — Negroes are being hired 
to clerk in downtown stores that 
never hired Negroes before. 

Glenn E. Smiley gave these sta- 
tistics of progress in a 60-watt 
room in the University YMCA 
while a palid huddle of 27 per- 
sons listened politely. 


MILEY HIMSELF did noth- 

ing, by his appearance — a 
rumpled suit whose coat and 
pants failed to match by a long 
jump in the spectrum—to suggest 
that where he traveled, and where 
he talked, old institutions estab- 
lished on prejudice were made to 
shift radically. 


AO AK 





Judy Horton 

Smiley is one of the nation’s 
foremost tutors of passive resist- 
ance and non-violent protesting, 
and as such he has held ‘‘work- 
shops” for sit-inners and picketers 
and school integrationists at 
Little Rock, Nashville, Montgom- 
ery, Oklahoma City, Tallahassee, 
Columbia, S.C., and every other 
major trouble spot of racial ad- 
justments in the past 10 years. 

He travels the country teaching 
Negroes—and anyone else who 
wants to participate—how to sit 
at ‘“‘closed’’ lunch counters with- 
cut looking foolish, how to wipe 
off spit without seeming to resent 
having been spit on, how to ac- 
cept a lighted cigarette down the 
back of the dress or dropped in 
the bosom or ground into the 
scalp, without flinching or strik- 
ing back. 

His is an unusual career, and 
the fact that he drew only 27 
people from a campus and city 
population of 200,000 indicates he 
probably wasn’t far off when he 
appraised the sit-inners’ status in 
society: 

“Some people say our effort is 
insane. We live in a world of 
power, they say, and anything 
that is not powerful is unrealis- 
tic.’”’ 

He went on: 

“But we have a type of power. 
Certainly it isn’t the power of 
money. You know, one basic 
point to remember as a sit-inner 
is: Some day we will be served. 
And when that day comes, we 
want to be sure we have money 
to pay for our coffee or soda 
pop. Otherwise, we would look 
pretty silly, wouldn’t we? 

“So every day, where ever we 
are holding a sit-in, we always 
make sure every member of the 
sit-in has at least one dime in 
his pockets. And you know, some 
of those Negro kids don’t have a 
dime. They have to borrow a 
dime before they can march to 
the counter. 

“But we have the power of 
other people’s money, in reverse. 
It is the power that drives retail 
merchants’ associations to dicker- 
ing with the despised NAACP— 
en organization they would have 
brushed aside with an insulting 
oath a few years ago. 

“And we have the power of 
love. As the Rev. Martin Luther 
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King told the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery in the bus strike: ‘White 
violence is of no consequence be- 
cause we can wear it out on our 
own love. If there is violence, 
let it be theirs. If there is blood, 
let it be ours.’ 

“And that’s the way it was in 
Montgomery. Oh, the Negroes 
weren't saints. I saw one big Ne- 
gro woman get hit in the mouth 
by a white boy. She wiped the 
blood from her lips and just 
stood there with her eyes closed. 
I asked her later if she had been 
praying. 

“She said no, she wasn’t pray- 
ing. She was regretting. She was 
regretting her vow to refrain 
from violence, because she want- 
ed to cut that boy to ribbons. 


0, THE NEGROES are not 

propelled by the dynamics 
of saints but by the dynamics of 
a group of ordinary people toy- 
ing with a new idea — the idea 
that they, the Negroes, forever 
the adapters, forever the knuckl- 
ers, can actually change a social 
situation. 

“This change in the image of 
the Negro to himself is one of the 
great results of our efforts. 

“Resistance is slowly breaking 
down. In the Montgomery bus 
trouble, a Negro woman paid her 
fare, but the bus driver insisted 
she hadn't. So she paid again, 
saying, ‘I pray every night for 
Mr. Eastland and Mr. Talmadge. 
Now I will pray for you too.’ The 
bus driver handed her back her 
dime and said, ‘I don’t want you 
praying for me. We're tired of 
you niggers praying for us.’ 

“It isn’t just a matter of turn- 
ing the other cheek. . That’s a 
philosophy Americans find hard 
to accept, and I don’t think Jesus 
meant to turn the cheek in every 
instance. 

“‘He meant to do the imagina- 
tive thing, the unexpected thing, 
the thing that catches your enemy 
off balance — moral judo. And 
turning the cheek is just that 
sort of imaginative thing. 

“Of course, we are called com- 
munists by some people. That's 
inevitable. The charge of com- 
munism is a verbal tourniquet 
used to stop the flow of new 
ideas."’ 

Smiley is a white man and a 
native Texan. He used to be a 
Methodist minister. His trip 
through Texas was backed by the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

BOB SHERRILL 





Alger and Dallas Politics 


(Continued from Page 1) 
early a start, but seemed to 'ike 
the idea of people thinking of him 
as a candidate. He would have to 
step down from his present job 
to run, and would not do so unless 
he was assured of a sure thing. 
If the downtown folks definitely 
decide to dump Alger, Sterrett 
would get their support. 

@ City Councilman Joe Geary, 
the first independent (or non- 
Citizens Charter Association) can- 
didate elected to the council in 
a decade. Personable, young, a 
vigorous campaigner, he would 
cut a broad swath through the 
upper middle-class suburbia that 
heretofore has stayed in Alger’s 
fold. He is building a council rec- 
ord. He also turned out as a plat- 
form-sitter at Kennedy’s engage- 
ment here. 
e Rev. Baxton Bryant, stocky, 
red-haired Methodist minister 
who has replaced Humphreys as 
gadfly of the ruling Democratic 
conservatives. Bryant worked hard 
for Kennedy-Johnson and he is 
telling intimates he definitely is 
in the race. His staunch liberalism 
might be too great a turnabout, 
however, for a Dallas that has 
supported Alger’s right-of-Gold- 
water conservatism. But he is a 
personal friend both of Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, and his election would 
probably better Dallas’ relation- 
ships with Washington. 
@ State Rep. Bob Hughes, who 
has gained respect in the 
city’s legislative delegation with- 
out being too well-known to the 
general public. Lawyers and 
courthouse people are always talk- 
ing about ‘““Young Bob’’ Hughes 
as a candidate for one office or 
another. His lack of identification 
with any faction in the county 
could be an asset. 
7 Dist. Atty. Henry Wade, who 
is a dark horse. He lost to 
Alger in 1956, in a defeat that 
still rankles. He was outspokenly 
critical of what he believed to be 
Pool’s lack of campaigning fi- 
nesse, seemed anxious to get back 
to the political wars. 
@ Barefoot Sanders, the young 
attorney and former legisla- 
tor who ran Kennedy’s campaign 
here, along with Dist. Judge Sarah 
T. Hughes and Gen. Carl Phinney. 
He lost to Alger in a hard-fought 
race in 1958, 63,636 to 56,657, and 
thinks now he would have a bet- 
ter chance because of Alger’s cur- 
rent popularity slump. He has 
avoided the “‘liberal’”’ label and 
remained somewhat in the middle 
of the road. 


Demo Organization 

Alger aside, Democrats have 
pressing reasons for remodeling 
their county organization. 

As a campaigning organ. the 
county Democratic executive com- 
mittee is non-existent. Its GOP 
counterpart, on the other hand, 
operates as smoothly as some of 
the intricate gadgets produced in 
Dallas’ space-age electronic firms. 

For the first time in modern 
history a Republican — Frank 
Crowley, formerly Alger’s aide in 
Washington—gained a seat on the 
county commissioners court. John 
Field, the defeated Democrat, 
complained bitterly: ‘‘I spent a lot 
of time and $6,000 and got nothing 
(frem the party leaders).”’ 

Conservative Democrats are 
also mad about the Republicans 
violating the unwritten rule that 
says: “‘You keep on electing Al- 
ger, and we’ll help, but don’t go 
poaching in our territory.” 

That applied to a state legisla- 
tive race which the Democrats 
won by a scant 900 votes. The win- 
ner, Joe Ratcliff, immediately 
served notice to the county or- 
ganization that he doesn’t like the 
idea of being allowed to sink or 
swim on his own. 

Now Democrats are worried that 
Republicans will turn their eyes 
to other county offices in 1962— 
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‘} notably two civil district judge- 


ships due to be vacant. 


County Chairman Ed Drake has 
resigned his post effective Dec. 15. 
At present there is much behind- 
the-scenes action to pick a re- 
placement. The activity started 
with two factions—the conserva- 
tives, who wanted to go with 
Drake’s handpicked successor, Lee 
Smith, Jr., and the loyalists, who 
endorsed Humphreys, who almost 
beat Drake last summer. 

Now the factions are up to four, 
and no solution is in sight. One 
conservative group wants to stick 
with Smith and disregard party 
loyalty. Another, hoping to de- 
frock Alger, wants a conservative 
who is a card-carrying Democrat. 

One loyalist faction clings to 
Humphreys, who is still confident 
of achieving a coalition victory. 
Another (including labor) would 
settle for a moderate if he were 
a loyalist. 

The executive committee will 
meet next week to pick the new 
chairman. 
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LEGALS 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
7 STATE OF TEXAS 

> Costge W. Spear and the 
md. eirs of George W. 
Spear; Rebecca J. Spear and the 
unknown heirs of Rebecca J. 
Spear; David Adams and the un- 
known heirs of David Adams; 
Michael DeChaumes and wife, 
Reine Desire DeChaumes, and 
the unknown heirs of said Michael 
DeChaumes and wife, Renie De- 
sire DeChaumes; Swante M. 
Swenson and the unknown heirs 
of said Swante M. Swenson; Alick 
Swenson and/or Alexander Swen- 
son, Jennie Swenson, Sallie Swen- 
son, Blanch Swenson, Rose Swen- 
son and George Johns, and the 
unknown heirs of the said Alick 
or Alexander Swenson, Jennie 
Swenson, Sallie Swenson, Blanch 
Swenson, ose Swenson and 
George Johns; and Alice Lang- 
ham and the unknown heirs of 
Alice Langham, and Mary Lang- 
ham, and the unknown heirs of 
Mary Langham, and Jacob Johns 
and wife, Hannah Johns, and the 
unknown heirs of said Jacob 
Johns and wife, Hannah Johns; 
end Collin Frank Harris and the 
unknown heirs of Collin Frank 
Harris, Defendants, in the here- 
inafter styled and numbered 
cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock 
A. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from 
the date of issuance hereof; that 
is to say, at or before, 10 o'clock 

M. of Monday the 26th day of 
| 4 r, 1960, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 119,957, in which Richard G. 
Avent is Plaintiff f my the above 


Texas, 


ee 


Then 


tem 
still is, 


ja 


Avent, 





named d 
filed in said Const ry the 9th day | fore 
of November, 1960, and the na- 
ture of which said suit is as fol- 
| 
nm action and prayer for 
ox! ‘in favor of Plaintiff and 
rE for title to and 
the following des- 
bribed t tract of land: 


above 





All that certain lot, tract or par- | 
cel of land consisting of one and 
eae acres frontin 


Johns Tract shown on plat of 
Marlton Place, Sec 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
and being described by 
metes and bounds 7s follows: 
Beginning at an n stake 
ortheast corner Mt said yohas 


tract; 

Thence with the eh line of 
West 12th Street, 269.44 
feet to an iron stake for North- 
west Lamy of said Johns tract; 


iron stake for 
said Johns tract; 

Thence S 60 E. 269.44 feet to an 
iron stake for Southeast corner of 
said Johns tract; 

Thence 
a of beginning; 

acres, 


Plaintiff alleges that ‘on Sep- 
ber 13, 1960, plaintiff was, and 


of the afore van od propery: 
and that on 

the defendants unlawfully eotapen 
upon and di a 

such ae! ae now withhold 
from pla the possession 
thereof; Plaintiff alleges further 
that he has held pesecete, con- 
tinuous and adverse possession of 
the land and prem 

above, cultivating, using and en- 
ten ¥ the same for more than 
nm yaar 


— 


ty oA a werreaty Soe 
Collin Fjated Harris to Richard G. 


recorded in Vol. Tose. p 


further alleges that he has openly 
exercised 
serted claim 
cribed property, and bow he has 
annually paid taxes thereo: 
the same became delinquent 
for a period of Ay mY years 
1980: PI intiff for jud I 

ain says r igmen 
for the t't'e and ion of the 


costs of suit and for such Such other and 
further relief to = he may 
show himself entith 


on West 
e George 
tents and 
tion 2, in the 
within 90 days 
issuance, 
served 


be Sw i 


N. 60 W 


.2 feet to an 
Southeast corner of 


By: 


N. 30 E. 269.2 feet to the 
containing 


more or less. 
bered cause: 


the owner in fee simple eppcer before 


intifft s tin, 


ntiff 


ises described 


which 
tiff ard Wil 


tis to September 13, 
ant, filed 


ff alleges that he ac- 
afored asesatthes ae 4 


ted Sept. 12, 1950, and | follows 
. 290.’ Deed 


, Texas, 


domin. 
to the 


ion over and as- 
above des- 
m be- | 1959. 
eheuts are wu 





a 
unkind and 


described proserty. for 





All of which more full, 
from Plaintiff's Origina 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
. -¥ 
. it shall be 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Texas. 
given under 
a, and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City 
the 9th day of ‘November. 

O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the District Grant, 
yey S55 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
F TEXAS 


t, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
You are hereb: 


rt of Travis Coun 
to be held at the 
said county in the City of Aus- 

Travis County, Texas, at or 
before 10 o'clock A. M. of the 
first Monday after the expiration 
of 42 days from the date of issu- 
ance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o'clock A. M. of 
day the 2nd day of January, 1961, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 120,020, in 


liam 

in said Court on th 
16th day of November, 1960, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 


Being an action and pra 
jederment in favor 
and against defendant for decree 
of divorce dissolving the bonds 
of matrimony ae and now 


existing said parties 

Plaintiff elleass that defendsnt 
oo gee plaintiff Dec. 20, 
d that defendant’s where- 
nknown to v’aintiff: 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
course 


tyrannical 
toward plaintiff and that on 
divers occasions 
guil of excesses, crue! 
ment and outrages towerd pviain- 
tiff, and in which plaintiff did 


appears 


Petition | ment; Plaintiff alleges 
child, 
femaie, 


was born of 
= jaintift hy 


date of its 
returned un-/| tiff 
ant is able to co 


child; plaintiff alleges 


my 
tiff prays for a jud 
vorce from defendan 


of —_ this 
. awar' 
child, Roxanne A 


y 
lien, 
the support and main 
said child, 
further relief as 
deem proper to grant; 

All of 
from - Plaintiff's 


JONES. De Deputy. 


whi erence is 
commanded to/ for a!l intents and p 
98th District If 
. Texas, 
jouse of 

serv: 


wt oO. 
Clerk 


Mon- 


of Pre isintitt 
bered 


on 
Texas, 
A M. 


of harsh. me Te ge of oa da 





was 
: “ene cember, 1 
tition of 
be: 


r 119, 





nothing to bring about this treat- 
thet one 
namely, Roxanne Allen, 
this mesenge 


the 
ae —.. to Le for 
further alleges that ‘defend- 
ntribute a reason- 
able amount to support of said 


community perty was a 
ed during this ’n eee: 
oe 


suitable provision be made for 
tenance of 
and for such other and 
the Court Shall 

which more fully ap- 


ars 
etition on file in this offic 
here made 


purposes, 
this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
ig it shall be returned un- 


MARTIN, JR. 
the District Courts o! 


JR. 
Clerk a» ae _Divrict Courts, 
Travis Texas. 
By A. as TONES. Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Gifton E. Smith Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 


cause: 
You (and each of you) are here- 
d commanded to appear before 
e 98th District Court of Travis 
County Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the} WITNESS, O. T. 
City of Austin, Travis 
at or before 10 o'clock 
of the first Monday after 
rs from the 
os is 4 
3 at or before, 10 o' "clock 
of Monday the 19th day 4 De 
, and answer the pe- 
laintiff in Cause Num- 
, in which Juanita J. 


Smith is Plaintiff and Gifton E. 
Smith is defen a. a h- F in — 
Court on the 5th day of Octobe: 
1960, ‘and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer A 
judgment in favor of —— 
against defendant for 
divorce dissolving a: & of 
matrimon penetese and now 


sian alleges that gg — 


pam gy a course of unkind 
whi 


ard plaintiff, 
os with Hight intermis- 
tions until plaintiff and defendant 
parated, -and plaintiff alleges 
that sh she did —_ to bring about 
this aintift 


plain- | j 


that no 
uir- 
plain- 

di- 


Original 


e, and sooeter 


ther living ipport- 
able; plaintiff alleges that no chil- 
dren were this marriage 
and they did not equ 
pay Be property; intiff alleges 
ed the following per- 
sonal t.-. as a r te 
to-wit: 


pr and estate pri 
marriage to the defendant. 
Certain household ~~ ~Ayg fix- 
tures and effects, ne (1)) 1953 
Plymouth automobile; plaintiff 
further alleges that her name was 
Juanita June Butler prior to her 
marriage to defendant, and plain- 
tiff prays for restoration of her 
former name, Juanita June But- 


-_ for relief, general and =: 
All of which more full y 
from Plaintiff's one | Petition ition 
on file in office, 
feference is here made = ain in- 
tents and purposes; 
If ba 3 Peitation is not served 
— > eo ee, after date of its 
ll be returned un- 
—— 


MARTIN, JR.. 

Clerk of the District Courts of 

Texas. 

Le under my 
of said 


County, 
Travis County, 


—_ and the sed 
t office in Se, at tity of Aue. 
this te 3rd d Ct os 1960. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis . Texas. 
By A. E. JO Deputy. 

















